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SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1848. 
———<——— 
E would say two or three words 
to-day on a matter which greatly 
concerns art and artists, though 





sibility of being pronounced in 
error, aml upbraided for too hastily giving cur- 
rency to wrong information. We would gladly 
find this to be the case,—our readers would be 
forced to admit it is seldom we do so,—and in 
that event we should solace ourselves with the 
saying of Burke, it is “ better to be despised 


too confident security.” We speak, however, 
on good grounds, and with the conviction that 
the step to which we are about most loudly to 
object, is contemplated if not determined on. 
According to our information, which comes 
from more sources than one, the present 
esteemed and accomplished Secretary to the 
Royal Commissioners of Fine Arts proposes 
to retire from that position; its duties inter- 
fere with his work as a painter, to which, s0 it 
is said, Mr. Eastlake desires to devote more 
time. Glad are we to hear it; for well 
as he performs his duty as secretary, and 
useful as he has been, and would be to 
his country in that capacity, it is far easier 


5 an -¥ _ c ’ s 
to supply efficiently the place of the p 
PP) } l ] 


' } , son the r+} : 
secretary to the commission than of the painter 


resent 
of * Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem.” This 
oceurred to us forcibly the other morning, 
when looking at this picture in Mr. Vernon’s 
gallery (that noblest evidence of the progress 
of the British School of Art, and of individual 
taste and munificence),* and we were, there- 
fore, glad to hear of his intention. Not so, 
however, with the rest of the story, which 
runs thus, that Signor Bezzi, an Italian gen- 
tleman, is for a time to act as his deputy, and 
ultimately to be his successor!! We know we 
are upon ticklish ground: we may by possibi- 
lity be annoying unnecessarily an individual 
for whom we have every respect,—at all events 
it may be swid so, hereafter, if the intention be 
given up; but we feel the matter so strongly, 
view it so seriously, that we cannot, by waiting 
for further confirmation of the statement, run 


the risk of hearing that the appointment is 


settled, and that the objection should have 
been raised before. 


The gentleman in question may or may not 
be perfectly fitted for the duty; with this we 
will have nothing to do, farther than this, that 
there are plenty of English artists or art-lovers 
quite as well fitted for it (far better for anything 
we know); and this being the case we most 
earnestly and loudly protest against the ap- 

} 


pointment of a foreigner to this office. 


If we only remembered what Mr. Eastlake 
has written we should not believe that he could 
} 


be any party to the arrangement. In a paper 


appended to one of the Reports of the 
Commissioners, we find him saying :—‘‘ The 
irst conviction that should press upon us 


* This fine collection is now open to the public every 


Tuesday and Thursday by tickets, which are obtainable in 
the hall of the National Gallery on any of the first four days 
of the week. Sezides being issued in the Arts’ Journal, 
engravings of the pictures forming the collection are to be 
published by the proprietors of that work on large paper, 
with descriptive letter-preas, as a separate work, under the 
title of “* The Vernon Gallerr.”’ 








should be, that owr own country and our 


own English feelings are sufficient to produce 
and foster a characteristic style of art ; that 
although we might share much of the spirit of 
the Germanic nations, this spirit would be 
modified, perhaps refined, by our peculiar 
habits ; above all we should entirely agree with 
the Germans in concluding that we are as little 
in want of foreign artists to represent our his- 
tory and express our feelings as of foreign 


| soldiers to defend our liberties. Even the 


| 


in so doing, we risk the pos- | 


question of ability (although that ability is not 
doubted), is unimportant; for to trust to our 
own resources should be under any circumstances 
the only course, Ability, if wanting, would of 
necessity follow. In the arts, as in arms, dis- 


' cipline, practice, and opportunity are necessary 


to the acquisition of skill and confidence; in 
both a beginning is to be made, and want of 
experience may occasion failure at first, but 
nothing could lead to failure in both more 


: | effectually the absence of sympathy and 
for too anxious apprehension than ruined by | effectually than . of sympathy an 


moral support on the part of the country. 
Other nations, it may be observed, think their 
artists, whatever may be their real claims, the 
first in the world; and this partiality is un- 
questionably one of the chief causes of what- 
ever excellence they attain. It is sometimes 


mortifying to observe that foreigners are more 


just to Englis h artists than the English them- 


elves are. Many of our artists who have 
settled or occasionally painted in Italy, Ger 
many, Russia, and even in France, have been 
highly esteemed and employed. The Ger- 
mans, especially, are great admirers of English 
art, anda picture by Wilkie has long graced 
the Gallery of Munich.” 

If this be true in respect of art, how much 
more so is it as relates to the literature of art, to 
general knowledge, judgment, good sense, and 
the other matters in question in the present 
appointment? ‘ Our own country and our 
own English feelings are, surely, sufficient to 
produce and foster” a man fitted to be the 
secretary of a commission issued to advance 
British art and artists: we are “as little in 
want of a foreigner for such a post” as of 
foreign soldiers; “to trust to our own re- 
sources should be, under any circumstance, 
the only course,” and such an appointment as 
is here deprecated would truly shew “ the ab- 
sence of all sympathy and moral support” on 
the part of those in authority. 

The position which this appointment gives, 
and the remuneration it brings, should be 
made the reward to one of our countrymen 
who, in connection with the arts, may have 
exerted himself and deserved better than he 
may have received. ‘There are too few of such 
rewards open in England, and to misapply 
these is indeed too bad. 

So far from any being found to say that it 
is necessary to go out of England to obtain a 
proper man for the office, we unhesitatingly 
assert it is in England the best and most 
proper person will be found. Were this not 
the case, our protest would be weaker. We 
deny anything like a want of liberality in oar 
feelings in this respect. We would offer no 
hindrance to the settlement of foreigners 
amongst us, or to their liberal employment. If 
they are superior to us, they will in time teach 
us to beat them, as Czar Peter used to say 
after losing in another sort of fight. Ifa 
German decorator, for example, is employed 
privately by half the aristocracy of England, 
we have no business, even if we had inclina- 
tion, to interfere; but when a corporate or 
other public body apply to him exclusively, 


_ English artists have a right to demur to such 


a course,—the inference from which is that 
they are inferior to the foreigner,—if it be 
shewn that this is not so, and that they are fully 
equal to the undertaking. Ifa private gentleman 
thinks proper to employ a French architect, 
the public have no right to interfere, or to ask 
if many English architects would not do it as 
well or better; but if the Government were to 
employ this foreigner to erect a palace with the 
money of the people, and were unable to shew 
that the country did not possess a man equal 
to the occasion, they would commit a great 
wrong, and be amenable to public indigna- 
tion. 


Again, if there were no Englishman capable 
of producing a good collection of designs for 
decoration and manufactures, required for the 
School of Design, and to be chiefly paid for 
out of the national purse, we should have less 
ground for condemning the selection of a 
foreigner for that work, and for marking “so 
strongly as we did the worthlessness of the 
first part of the work in question. Our opinion 
was adopted and confirmed in numerous quar- 
ters, and a mark was put upon that transaction 
which it will be difficult to remove. Never- 
theless, the Court newsman shortly afterwards 
duly chronicled that the author of it was ad- 





mitted to an audience of her Majesty, to pre- 


sent the precious publication, and receive 
praises which, by good management, are made 
to go from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, to shew how inferior we English are in 
matters of fine art. 

An Englishman who may have published 
vorks really good and really useful, honourable 
to his country, and consulted abroad, but who 
did not know the way up back stairs, would 
find it difficult to get into the presence of his 
Sovereign, though he needed a cart to carry 
his productions. 

The advancement of British art and skill, aad 
the encouragement of British artists, is with us 
a matter of paramount interest, and we earnestly 
solicit for the latter “ that sympathy and moral 
support on the part of the country” which is 
so necessary for complete success. In the 
case immediately before us, we enter a respect- 
ful protest against the appointment of a 
foreigner as secretary to the Royal Commission 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, and 
sincerely hope that the intention so to act, if 
it exist, as we fully believe it does, may be 
at once and for ever abandoned. 





REMARKS ON PROFESSOR DONALD- 
SON’S ** ARCHITECTURAL MAXIMS AND 
THEOREMS.’’* 


A work from the pen of Professor Donald- 
son must always be received with respect; and 
more particularly will his character and position 
secure for him every deference from the youth- 
| ful learner. I have the advantage, therefore, 
| of feeling that my present subject to my pre- 
| sent audience is of more than ordinary interest ; 
and this especially, as I may own at the com- 
mencement of my critisism, that I have very 
much to dwell upon with pleasure in the 
“ Maxims and Theorems,” and very little to 
dispute. 

When Mr. Donaldson determined “ to write 
in aphorisms,” perhaps he took duly into 
account,—perhaps he did not,—that although 
such “ has many excellent virtues whereto the 
writing in method does not approach,” yet it 
carries with it also in most cases this ys sta 
tage to an author, that the result of his labour 
has but small show. But he who has concluded 
that there is but little profit to be had in Mr. 
Donaldson’s work, because it may haye but 
small show, must have so concluded on a 
superficial examination of it. A good aphorism 











* Read at a meeting of the Architectural Association, on 
Friday, the 26th ult. This society, we are giad to hear, is 
steadily on the increase. 
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is only quintessence of argument—pointed and 

concise expression of condensed thought. 

There are not many minds that can well reach | 
it to construct it, and there are not few that | 
can never comprehend it to appreciate it; but | 
it is often indeed that a very short aphorism | 
will convey to a thinking mind more thought | 
than the labour and research of a volume. 

Mr. Donaldson has entitled his work “ Archi- | 
tectural Maxims and Theorems, in elucidation | 
of some of the principles of Design and Con- | 
struction: and Lecture on the Education and | 
Character of the Architect.” The first part of | 
the volume is a system of principles and pre- 
cepts, in number one handed and sixty, | 
methodically arranged under the two general | 
heads of * Fine Art” and “ Construction.” 
The second part is a lecture delivered at | 
University College, as a valedictory to a class 
of architectural students, and has for its theme 
the right manner of education and study, and | 
the character in practice, of the architect. 

It is not my purpose to enter in detail into 
critical discussion of peculiarities in Mr. 
Donaldson's opinions; still less is it any aim 
of mine to try to ferret out and expose error or 
imperfection: the short time to which the pre- 


sent discourse must be limited may, I think, be | 


best employed in simply and briefly laying 
hold of a few points the most profitable for 
your examination and inquiry, without pre- 
tending to thorough criticism, or even to com- 
plete discussion. For the “ Maxims ”’ are not 
lacking in most valuable springs of thought : 
there are single small sentences by the score, 
on which might be readily built as many times 
long and profitable discourses: we are circum- 
scribed, not by our subject, but by our time. 
First, then, let us turn to the preface of the 
volume—one of its coneluding  sentences,- 
“ We ought no longer to have to wander in 
uncertainty as to the laws of our art after the 
experience and lessons to be derived from the 
monuments erected during 4,000 years.” ‘To 
such a sentiment common sense would pro- 
bably reply thoughtlessly in a sort of affirma- 
tive. Certainly, it says, one might think so; 
after four thousand years of endeavour, the 
world eught surely by this time to have attained 
some success—some knowledge of the system 
of the work—principles for precept-regulation 
facts and truths for standard critreism. I wish 
it were so. We ought not to wander in un- 
certainty ;— beware of specious fallacy ;—do 
we wander in uncertainty? Undeniably we do. 
Granted that we ought not to wander in un- 
certainty, that the world by this old time of 
day ought surely to have learned in some sort 
the system of the work. Where is our cer- 
tainty then,—where our system? Principles, 
we have said, for precept-regulation ;—yes, 
Stuart and Revetts, Taylor and Cresys, Rick- 
mans, Pugins, Paleys,—they are our high 
priests, and we are content to follow them ; in 
them we have certainty to guide us. Facts 
and truths, we have said, for standard criticism ; 
yes, mighty precedents in old parish churches, 
ruins and mutilated fragment; long since 
dead and buried stones,—they are our canons 
and our guiding stars, and we are content to 
do them homage; in them we have certainty 
to judge by : and he whose spade digs deepest 
has his seat highest in the senate of the critics. 
There are principles in nature and truth which 
regulate and govern—must regulate and govern 
of their own high right, whereby men’s minds, 
tastes, judgments, think and conclude, fancy, 
approve, reject, alike,—essences of beautiful, 
clements of true and right,—immutable prin- 
les for regulation, irrefragable facts for 
guidance,—their certainty the certainty of 
nature's very scheme and system : it is a sorry 
substitute for this surely, that we have rem- 
nants of monk-built churches long ago to build 
our churches by ; mansions of oldItalyand old 
England long age to build our mansions, 
banks, clubs, railway houses by—even to 
their every door and window, and balcony, 
and chimney; barons’ castles long ago to 
build our prisons, and fortresses, and 
towers, and lighthouses by ; even old chairs 
and tables and old sculpture-work of the 
monks long ago, by which to have our chairs 
and tables and sculpture-work contortedly 
carved. There are fundamental truths and 
laws in the physics and metaphysics of nature, 
by which, if we but knew them, there is not a 
point, least or greatest, most particular or 
Wost universal, most simple and seemingly 


"ery 
t 2 i 


self-evident, or most complex and a 


for ever hidden, but may be tested, explaine 
deduced, proved; it may be difficult to find 
them—undoubtedly it is difficult—but still, if 
so, let us not fall back upon mere grave- 
opening from the long since dead—mere dig- 
ging for precedents from the past,—can this 
ever give us criticism ? 

We ought no longer to wander in uncer- 
tainty as to the laws of our art: one might 
think we ought not, but we do; and simply 
by reason of our reliance upon those very 
4,000 years of monuments for guidance. If 
we knew less of these (in a certain sense) we 
should be all the better—all the wiser. Former 
ages knew nothing of the sort, and they were 
all the better—all the wiser, as it seems—for 
they compassed works whose imagination we 
wonder at. Their mind worked by simple 
strong unsophisticated nature; our mind 
works by learning a way—weakly, uncertainly, 


| corruptedly. When archology arose, art fell. 


Yet we need not, altogether, either deplore its 
rise and government, or seek to obtain liberty 
by rejection of all its learning ; we may rather 
let it run its course, which will be good. The 
end is this; by study of this learning we 
come at last to find truths, principles, laws ; 
and, albeit, that this end seems distant some- 
how and delayed, yet will it, at its own time, 
come triumphantly, and we shall be all the 
better then for that whereby we are at pre- 


RE 








{ 


sent, while we thus pass through it, often so very | 


much the worse. ‘The child-like uncertainty 
in which this awe wanders, its strange sub- 


mission and dependency upon the past, will, in | 
due time, give place to the confidence of | 


strength, the manliness of freedom. 
perhaps, well, after all, that we should thus 


It is, | 


rights; but he still remembers with honour 
the glories of the old régime, and is constrained 
to lift up his voice for the divine right of its 
kings. When I allude to Mr. Donaldson’s 
well known and, I presume, self-acknowledged 
prejudice for classic art, 1 do it with much 
honour to him compared with the worshippers 
of the dreary monks; but still I fancy him to 
be too much of the legitimist when I find him 
saying (Maxim 20) ‘‘ He who talks of com- 
mon sense as superseding all reference to the 
opinions of those who are gone before, had 
better cease to speak a cognate language, 
abandon every known art, and invent a 
new order, ere he rejects the experience 
of ages and the wisdom of thinking men of 
former times ;” and again (Note, p. 78, Lec- 
ture) “ Did they (the ancients) create these 
(works) at once from their own resources, or, 
as the phrase now is, from common sense, a 
term identical with presumptuous ignorance ?” 
The ancients must soon give up the field if 
this be their last position. Misinterpretation 
of language, taking advantage of what is said, 
to the prejudice of what is meant, is a common 
critic’s sin. I am not about to sin it for 
myself; but I must really charge our author 
with sinning it here. For where is the man 
who really argues what these passages really 


|eondemn? If one can be found who declares 


the results of the experience of ages—the wis- 
dom gathered through 4,000 years of gather- 
ing—to be rejected—worthy of nothing but 
to he rejected—by his common sense, his 
common sense, I would say, must be of poor 
value, and his resources small for disproving a 
charge of presumptuous ignorance. But if 
the man can be found who holds, and teaches, 


| and charges us with presumption because we 


serve apprenticeship to the past, and archi- | ) 
| and thus experienced by the increasing wis- 


tecture be the pupil of archeology. 

Is not maxim 93, therefore, also in error? 
“To copy is the instinct of the mere animal 
faculty ; to imitate is the property of reason- 
ing intelligence. In fact, * the proper use,’ as 
Poynter suggests, ‘to be made of the study of 
the ancients in their works of art is not to 
copy, but to think lke them!’” Truly, it 
seems to me, there can be but small difference 


between this copying and this imitation ; if the | 


one is servility, the other is surely not inde- 


pendence; the difference is but a degree, six of | 


the one and six-and-a-half of the other. I 
would neither copy the ancients, nor endeavour 
to think like them,—but examine their think- 
ings ; when I did so, simply, except for sug- 


gestion, from the improvement to be derived | 


from the deduction of their good principles ; 
to endeavour to think like them, certainly, if 
you mean that I shall think freely for myself 
and my circumstances, as they admirably 
thought freely for themselves and theirs,—but 
never to think like them, if you mean merely 
that I shall think in their manner of thought 
—learn their system in their school. 

** The ancients themselves,” says maxim 16, 
“‘were in nothing bound by mere precedent. 
No two monuments of the Egyptian, Greek, or 
Roman artists were precisely yr yet each 
was imbued with the leading f€ature of its 
style or period; and this feeling was pro- 
gressive, not retrograde.’ <A sentiment both 
well expressed and truly argued. Perhaps, 
too, we may one day attain to a leading feature 
for our period ; and it will be an exquisite step 
when we thus come to think like them. The 
feeling was progressive; our progression now, 
while we are improving in the spirit of the 
styles, as unquestionably we are, is only child’s 
play and school lessons,—the progression of a 
manly mind is advancement in free thought. 





It would scarcely be impartial criticism if I 
were to neglect to note, all this while, that, 
although I rejoice to find the eminent author 
of the “ Maxims and Theorems” declaring 
himself so far in advance of what I have sup- 
posed the age to be, and even still cherish a 
shrewd opinion that it is, yet he seems very 
anxious to speak a word for the old school, 
that it may not be considered as overthrown— 
that the ancients, whom he has worshipped, 
may not be utterly denied the homage they 
were wont to claim. These are days of revo- 
lutions of crazy empires, spontaneous com- 
bustion of old thrones, vehemently forcible 
contempt of ungenerous dignities; and Mr. 
Donaldson concedes to popular clamour popular 


will not allow that this world of ours, thus old 


dom of increasing years, shall refuse itself in- 
dependent thought and bow before an autho- 
rity in antiquity, such a man is at least as far 
from the line of reasonable truth. 

‘The works of the ancients were founded 
upon the finest perception of fitness ” (Maxim 
17) is the expression in few words of a most 
comprehensive principle. Fitness, appropri- 


| ateness, simple, unsophisticated, unblushing 


ingenuousness, and truth,—here lies indeed 
the grand prime secret of ancient eminence, 
modern debasement. ‘ Construction should 
be the origin of decoration and ornament” 
Maxim 52);——‘* True beauty cannot be apart 
from convenience ” (53) ;—* There is no part 
of a building (65) which has not the power of 
adding considerably by appropriate treatment 
to the effect of the edifice ;’"’-—in all these there 
lies most valuable and in our day most need- 
ful truth. Whata gratuitous offence all our 
sham and make-believe is when you think of 
it! It cannot be too broadly stated, contra- 


! diction or exception for ever fearlessly chal- 


lenged,—conceal, disguise, refuse nothing. 
In the words of Maxim 84, “all becomes 
gold in the hands of a skilful architect, 
but in the hands of some of our practitioners, 
no matter what it is, we know not what it may 
become. The days are not now when human 
sight can tell by the face of a thing what it is, 
—we must peer narrowly and argue many 
chances, for there is much craft and cunning 
scheming to see through. Doors are not 
doors, but something else; windows are not 
windows; chimneys are not chimneys; a 
strong arch of masonry is a suspended thing 
of lath and plaster; a marble column is a 
smoke flue,—and perchance the stove-pipe 
passes boldly into the side of it; mighty old 
buttresses of support and counter-thrust are 
hollow encumbrances—decorations of the last 
year—and already pulling heavily towards 
ruin; pinnacles are chimney-pots, with the 
smoke creeping stealthily out behind, as if you 
could not see it; carved entablatures of stone 
are sly arches, of paltry brick, with plaster 
casts stuck on—or paper; these are days of 
sagacity and huge contrivance in this way. 
Frequently in a single building an industrious 
schemer will waste ingenuity enough to con- 
vert a Brahmin or weigh the moon. 





One maxim which particularly attracted my 
attention is No. 21—‘* Can it be supposed by 
any who have thought on the subject that 
beauty of form or gracefulness of proporiion, 
even in a moulding, depends upon chance? 
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Some law, known or unknown, rules each.” | very different system; and there will be such oe of without any term of qualification 


I thought it vastly comprehensive and expan- | 
sive, —_ and gracefully put. To my mind | 
a whole library of Stuart and | 


it is wort 
Revetts, a world-wide pit of old churches and 
old chairs. “ But,” continues 22, “is there 
anything more difficult to define than beauty ?” 
True likewise, in very much degree, and in 
great comprehensiveness. Yet is the study of 
it fraught, in my fancy, with every profitable 
and every beautiful result. I wish I had a ten 
years’ day to sit down and search for it ! 


“ Is not proportion,” inquires Maxim 26, 
** the principal ingredient of beauty in architec- 
ture?” Maxim 51—*“ Three principles must 
be observed in the adoption of any object, or 
member, or detail in architecture, appro- 
priateness, proportion, form,” seems to con- 


vey a very clear and correct idea, which we | 


may extend, of course, beyond the lesser and 
inferior features to the greater and superior. 
But whether the former maxim is correct in 
assigning to proportion eminence and value 
above the rest is what I would not decide at 
once affirmatively. Proportion has its rule, | 
however, in much more than mere superficial 
shape. There is a balance and adjustment—a 
harmony and good relation—in outline, in solid, 
in colouring, in disposition—combination and 
resolution, in ornament—style and character | 
even in materials conjoined, which, although 
the provinces of appropriateness and form may 
be somewhat invaded if we were to call all this 
proportion, might still be called so without | 
misconstruction, and not unprofitably studied | 
as such ; for these proportionings are too little 
studied in our times, or at all events too empi- 
rically. 
The maxim of Blondel (26), and that of 
Milizia (27), that all other excellence is but 
comparatively barren of result where propor- 
tion is neglected, may be widely true ; but no 
less is the most excellent proportion of surface 
and general mass deficient as to refined plea- 
sure if unsupported by what I have designated 
proportion in other forms ; and it is a Cuestion 
which is the more painful,—the regret that a 
work of elaborate, appropriate, and elegant 
detail should be devoid of the more primary 
harmonies, or the disappointment when a fabric | 
of beautiful mass exposes, at every nearer step, | 
greater and more numerous deficiences in | 
elegance and grace. 


Mr. Donaldson more than once makes use 
of the phrase conrentional Laws of architecture. | 
The reader must beware of misinterpreting the 
term. Architecture has no conventional laws 
except in mere government of style—character 
~—consistent spirit. ‘The harmony which, as a 
first principle, must pervade a composition, 
constitutes and is constituted by a governing 
characteristic spirit, which, of course, is con- 
ventional law or its equivalent, in so far that it is 
more or less a matter of choice in the composer. 
The designer who keeps harmony of style and 
character in view chooses and follows a certain | 
spirit as the spirit of his design—a conventional | 
law for the occasion. But here, also, avoid | 
misinterpretation of the word. ‘“ Conven- 
tional,” says my dictionary, “ stipulated — 
agreed on by compact.” The compact I refer 
to is a compact of the designer with himself,— 
he simply decides that such a spirit shall be 
the governing spirit of his work. If you rather 
mean by conrentional that the compact isa 
compact of public standard, a recognised sys- | 
tem of styles and their details holding an au- 
thority by public acknowledgement, then I 
must make objection to the idea. Certain 
standard styles we have in nineteenth-century- | 

practice unquestionably, and their government 

o established recognised details I will admit | 
to be frequently most unexceptionable and true. 
But if it be thought that this is conventional law | 
of limitation condemning every thing beyond 
its own pale, the notion is manifestly erroneous. 
Architecture is as free as poetry or music,—its 
variety limited by only equally illimitable prin- 
ciples with theirs. There are poets and musi- 
cians in plenty, with whom composition is but 
a thing of the conventionalisms of authorised 
manner as with our architects,—they sit down | 
and select a style from among the standard 
styles, and perhaps a model from among the 
standard models, and copy precedent unwaver- 
ingly. But there are also those who follow a | 


in architecture too. 





; 
: 


| plain-tiling, and slating with slates brought to 
| the shape of a plain tile, and applied as plain 


I will merely remark in connection with | tiles are applied in roof-covering, are under- 


_ part of this, what I cannot now pause to enlarge | stood. 


upon, but would not pass over without note,— | 


As between these two familiar kinds of roof- 


the valuable thoughts on harmony. “ Unity | covering, tiling with tiles of the best quality is 


in diversity, and 
nature.” “There must be harmony in con- 
trasts, and contrasts in harmony” (Maxim 60). 


“In fact (Maxim 71), can any effect be pro- | 


duced without contrasts? But all contrasts 
must have relation to each other to produce a 
just effect, and a tertium quid to prevent rude 
and harsh juxtapositions of contrarieties; a 
middle term, as it were, to complete the archi- 
tectural syllogism.” Such aphorisms as these 
may be long thought over ere their field of 
study is exhausted, 

As a last subject at present I have noted the 
excellent maxim No. 59. “ Picturesqueness 
is no excuse for crude forms or barbarous 
parts.”” Many of our best architects have need 
to study this. I have always considered Burke 
to be egregiously in error when he draws a 


| distinction between beauty and the sublime, 


and Price or Gilpin, or whoever it is, when he 
draws a distinction between beauty and the 
picturesque. Such distinctions are philoso- 
phically false. 
the picturesque beautiful and the non-pictu- 


resque beautiful; but the picturesque itself is | 


only one province of the beautiful. It seems 
to be often thought that it is rather a kind of 
1ideousness,—confusion rather than method, 
—utter recklessness and fantastic license in- 
stead of truly only piquant but graceful aban- 
donment. 

The remaining portions of the work,—the 


maxims under the head “ Construction,” and | 


the “ Lecture on the Architect,’’—I must leave 
for another article. But as I have now done 
with one part of the work not to recur to it 
formally, I must not neglect to offer to the 
author my tribute to the value of his work. I 
have myself, in reading carefully, read pro- 
fitably ; the minute fulness of detailed argu- 
ment cannot be there, but perhaps its absence 
affords us more pleasurably the rich thinking 
which a well-pointed aphorism provokes. 


Rosert Kerr. 





ROOF - COVERINGS. 


| PROFESSOR HOSKING’S LECTURES ON THE ARTS OF CON- | 
STRUCTION IN CONNECTION WITH CIVIL ENGINEERING ! 


AND ABCHITECTURE. 

THis course of instruction by Professor 
Hosking, at King’s College, London, is in- 
tended to afford to students intended for the 


iversity in unity, the law of | 


You may distinguish between | 


| preferable to slating in one particular only, 
'and that is, that the material conducts or 
| transmits heat less freely than slate does ; and, 
| consequently, other things being the same, a 
| plain tiled house is warmer in winter and 
| cooler in summer than a slated house, whilst 
| slates are obtainable of so much larger size 
than tiles can be conveniently made, and re- 
| quire thereby fewer joints in the same space to 
| be covered; and, at the same time, so much 
thinner, that they allow of the lap without 
| tilting as tiles tilt, and so lie closer, course 
/ upon course, than tiles can be made to lie; 
/and, as a material, slate is less absorbent of 
_ water than tile material, and may be laid flatter 
| therefore; and because of the more compact 
| bedding of slate upon slate than tiles can be laid, 
| slating will admit of a flatter pitch than tiling. 
| The principle upon which tiles and slates 
| are laid to cover roofs is the same, however. 
| Whether tiles or slates, they are laid side by 
side, but not lapping over, nor, indeed, touch- 
|ing one another sidewise; and so in along 
| straight row, to the extent of any side or face 
| of a roof. 
' Inthe case of the lowest or eaves-course, 
| the slates first laid are not of the whole length 
| of the slates employed, for a reason to be ex- 
| plained, though it be tolerably obvious ; that 
| is to say, the second course of slates must 
| cover down to their lowest edge, or drip, the 
| slates of the course first laid, to prevent the 
| water from passing through between their sides 
| or edges, and this process is called doubling ; 
but to prevent the doubling of the eaves- 
| course from tilting up the drips of the slates 
of the next course above, the first slates laid 
| should be no longer than the gauge and bond 
|united of the work to be executed. The 
| eaves-course being laid and doubled, the 
second course is laid above it, to cover and 
break joint with that below, and so on, course 
after course, to the ridge or other termination 
| of the side or face of the roof, when the im- 
| perfect breaking off of the tiling or slating is 
rendered harmless by a ridge or saddle-tile, or 
' by lead laid over a ridge-roll, and extending 
down on both sides to produce the same effect. 
But the placing of slates, side by side, in 
| courses, the course above curing the defect in 
the course below, by covering the open side 
‘joints which they all exhibit, requires to 


profession of civil engineering and architec- | be regulated carefully, so that every side 


ture the means of acquiring such general prac- 
tical knowledge as will enable them to apply 


the information obtained in other classes, and | 


qualify them to understand, and thereby to 
avail themselves of, the practice of the engi- 


| neer’s and architect’s office. 


The professorship was established in Mr. 
Hosking’s person, now eight years ago; and 
there are already many men in active practice, 
in both branches of the profession, who first 
heard described the processes of the bench, 
the banker, and the scaffold, when attending 
this course, the nature and objects of which are 
above indicated, and the matter of which may 
be judged of, so far as regards the more fami- 
liar operations, by the following brief notes of 
part of one of the Professor’s lectures :— 


“Tiles and slates are the materials most com- 


| monly used for covering the roofs of build- 


ings; and they are, upon the whole, the best 


| adapted forthe purpose when economy is to | 


regarded, and when a sufficient pitch or slope 
can be obtained to render them effectual by 


the ordinary mode of applying them. Whether | 
tiles or slates are the better in any case, will | 


depend upon the quality of the article obtain- 
able,—well-formed and well-burnt tiles being 
preferable to soft and rough-faced, or to thin 
and brittle slates ;—whilst in some places the 
one kind of material, and in some places the 
other, will be found to be the cheaper, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the locality. 

Tiles for the se of covering roofs are 
made of different | cen and are susceptible 
thereby of different modes of arrangement in 
use; and slate is, in like manner, applied in 
more than one form and more than one 
manner: but when tiling and slating are 


| joint shall certainly have a slate below 
| as well as a slate above it, and not only to the 
| extent of the drip of the slate above, but so 
much further up as to provide against the 
effect of driving rain and snow 4s well as to 
cover and protect the pin or nail, as the case 
may be, by which the tile or slate is hung up 
or otherwise kept in its place upon the roof. 
Take slates, of the size known in the London 
market as Duchesses. These are considered 
to run 2 feet long each, and when they are of 
such length in every part, they may be laid 
with a 10} inch gauge, that is to say, 104 inches 
| of every course may be left uncovered by the 
| course next above it, by which means there 
| would be a bonding tail of 3 inches, in about 
'the middle of which length the nail holes 
ought to fall, leaving in such case, however, a 
|true bond or overlap upwards of not more 
'than 14 inch. But if the length of the 
| slates be, as it commonly is, less than 2 feet, 
| by 1 or even 2 inches, a 10} inch is more than 
\they will bear, so that the arrangement of 
' slates ought to be always determined by the 
| bond or overlap upwards, and not by the 
| gauge, whilst with tiles which are of certain 
| length, it is indifferent whether gauge or bond 
is specified. The doubling eaves course, that 
| is to say, the first course laid, ought to be in 
| length equal to the gauge and the bond, and 
| consequently always more than half the length 


| of a slate.” 


Andso on, describing the rest of the operations 
| connected with tiling and slating ; and then the 
| processes, with the various kinds of metals, 
the descriptions in words being aided by 

diagrams chalked on a board as the words are 
uttered. 
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IMPERIAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 

ix our last number we gave a view of the 
building now being created for this company. 
For this structure there was a select competition 
in December, 1546, when the whole of the | 


lesigns were submitted to Mr. John Shaw, 
urchitect (one of the official referees), for his 


pany awarded the first premium, of 100 
rnineas, to Mr. Gibson, under whose direction 


the work is being executed by Messrs. Piper, | 


builders. 
The building is now roofed in (having been 


commenced in June last year), and occupies a | 
piece of ground at the junction of Thread- | 


needle and Old Broad streets, near the Royal 


Exchange, and adjoining the Hall of Com- | 


merce; the two elevations have 90 feet and 





gz 
the elevation of the long frontage. 

lhe ground-floor is divided into an entrance 
vestibule, principal and private stairs, town 

ice, country office, accountant’s office, with 
‘ate rooms for the heads or principals of 
department, and strong rooms adjoining. 
one-pair floor contains a life office, 
actuary, physician, board room, managing 
director, with waiting rooms and safes. 

The two-pair floor has committee and wait- 
ing rooms, with a clerk’s residence. 

he basement is divided into strong rooms, 

erks’ rooms, residence for porter, &e. &e. 

ihe two elevations are faced with Portland 
stone; the keystones of the ground-floor 
windows have carved masks representing fire, 
water, strength, &c. &c. The dado of the 
ne-pair windows has a carved cipher (1. I. 

ossed), through an imperial coronet. 

‘The insignia of the company occupy a panel 
ranging with the upper windows, 8 feet 
iinches by 9 feet, and represent, in alto re- 
lievo, the shields of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with their supporters, and two figures of 
Plenty bearing the imperial crown 
La adbeater ot Aldersgate-street has con- 

! some efficient fire-proof doors, with 
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ventilating grates, for the strong rooms of the 


buildiu y. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION IN FRANCE. 
So far from the grand scheme for the or- 
ganization of labour on communistic or on 
national principles in France having made one 
single step towards a realization, the industry 
of the whole country is in a state of complete 
inarchy, and the doings, or rather the idlings 
without doings, at the Luxembourg are now 
iknowledyged on ali hands to have not only 
been one of the principal means of plunging the 
whole body politic itself into a state bordering 
on anarchy, but to hang at this moment like a 
millstone round the necks of the Govern ment, 
who are swimming for their lives in this sea of 
troubles. No wonder, therefore, that the Mi- 
nister of Public Works has at length felt him- 
self compelled to acknowledge “that the sys- 
tem of ateliers nationaux, instituted at the 
moment of the revolution, when it was neces- 
sary to do something for the numerous work- 
men out of employment, was no longer calcu- 
lated to give satisfaction to any party; ” or 
that he has accordingly, in his desperation, 
proposed that all the men so employed 
should be set down to useful works. He 
would take the youngest, and propose that 
they should be enrolled in the army; others 
ight be sent home to their departments, on 
' wed a sum ef money; the greater 

he would propose to employ in re- 
claiming waste lands and digging canals; the 
rest he would have employed on railways.” 
he subject has been referred to a Committee. 
Thus, over and above the hundreds of thou- 
sands called away as it were by the late revo- 
lution from a normal state of industry to be 
‘organized’ into the very different form of 
‘mobilized National Guards,’ we find addi- 
tional multitudes yet to be disposed of, who 
were thrown out of work at the same time and 
by the same cause,—for really to throw them 
nto nations! workshops was little else than to 











throw them out of any litth work that many 
of them might have previously been obliged to 
seek for themselves to obtain a living -——M. 
Leon Faucher while developing his motien in 
the National Assembly respecting the national 
workshops, stated that there were “inParisalone | 


feet frontage respectively : our view shews | 


xo 


| 120,000 individuals employed in the work- 


shops, paid at the rate of 2f. per day, entailing 
on the State an expense of 6,000,000f. per 


/month, or 72,000,000f, per annum. The 
| operatives themselves, he said, condemned a 


system which had not even the merit of dis- 


| guising charity. It was, in reality, a premium 
| offered to laziness and inaction. One-half of 
opinion ; upon which the directors of the com- | 


the population could not thus continue to live 
at the expense of the other. The Government, 
_ however, was bound to afford work to the 
labouring classes. In demanding a credit of 
10,000,000f, for that object, he desired to con- 
' vert an unproductive into a productive ex- 
pense, and to rid the country of the leprosy of 
pauperism, and the capital of these dangerous 
lazzaroni.”” ‘The Assembly referred the propo- 
sition to the Committees of Labour and 
Finance. The Réforme states that there 
are at present in Paris 175,000 male and 





female* operatives in want of employment; | 


110,500 who are employed four days in the 
week ; and 52,000 who are never employed : 
a total of 375,000 operatives in Paris and the 
suburbs, whose distress is indescribable-—— 
Much need there is, therefore, to do something 
_ on the reconservative principle, if we may so 
call it, since the national provision-all system 
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has failed. And that it has failed, and how it | 


has failed, may be gathered from a single in- 


stance of recent occurrence, which tended | 


| completely to open the eyes of the workmen 
themselves to the natural and inevitable con- 
sequences of such a system. The atelier social 
to which we allude, and which has ended in 
the most miserable failure, although tried 
under the most favourable circumstances, was 


thus formed:—The debtors’ gaol of Clichy | 


having been evacuated, a social organization 


of tailors was there established, and at once set i 


to work on the clothing for the Mobile Guard, 
on Louis Blane’s plan, namely—fixed wages 
for all alike, whether strong or weak, active o1 


j just decided on at Paris! 


26,786,968f. The proceeds during the cerre- 
sponding period of 1346 had been 48,946,187f., 
and in 1847 43,720,267f. The duties collected 
during the month of April had fallen to 
3,764,590f. In April, 1846, they had amount- 
ed to 12,725,150f. and in 1847, to 10,750,672f. 
The provinces are in a lamentable state. 
At Lyons silks worth 24 francs a yard have 
been sold for 8 francs, and the industrial com- 
munity there are in complete anarchy, the 
workmen having the supremacy, with an organ- 
ised system of terrorism,and citizens were seized, 
held prisoners, and threatened to be shot. The 
government lately sent 500,000 francs to the 
‘national workshops’ there, in the vain at- 
tempt to pacify, and authorised the city to 
borrow 1,500,006 more on the “‘ extraordinary 
imposition of 45 centimes on landed property.” 
These funds were to be laid out on the Lyons 
and Geneva Railway.——Seven hundred men 
employed at the breakwater of Cherbourg have 
been dismissed for want of funds to pay them. 
———At Marseilles, where the idle workmen 
have been receiving 2 francs a day for doing 
literally nothing, they actually threatened to 
murder one of their companions, who was de- 
sirous of working conscientiously. ‘The town 
treasury being empty, a resolution was come 
to to put the men on piece-work fa scheme 
Grumblingly they 
demanded 10 franes per 3 feet cubic for work 
worth about a franc and a half——The na- 
tional workshops at Aix have been closed, 
“having been an enormous charge to the 








town, and bringing in  nothing.”? —— At 
Rouen the national funds depended on 
for the purpose of keeping the working 


classes ‘employed,’ are exhausted, and the 


| charitable institutions are to be closed.—— 


In short, throughout the whole country vast 
masses are unemployed, who must be paid by 


the State or driven to outrage, and the means 





| of providing for them are becoming daily more 


slow, industrious or idle, quick or stupid ; and | 


he consequence has been that, after having | 


fat 
ened to storm the garrison, and take their 


t 

kept the poor mobiles perishing in_ their | 
1) agrees wa 1 » he PRT ee | 
blouses and bare feet so iong that they threat- c 
i speedy end. The whole fabric, not only of 


clothing, made or unmade, the work was at | 


length finished, and the expected dividend, | 


after two francs a day wages, amounted to 
some few pence a man! One such instance 
may be deemed more than sufficient, but we 
may add yet another, on the authority of the 
Economist, which states that the public works 
at Belle Ville, executed by the workmen of the 
Provisional Government, cost the public purse 
80,000f. When measured it was found that 
the cost, if executed by an ordinary contractor, 
would have been rather less than 8,000f. ! 
And yet it was out of the profits of such 
concerns as these, and others founded on the 
basis of these, that Louis Blane was to “ in- 
crease the annual receipts of the national 
treasury by several hundred millions !” Long 
preyious to the latter doings, however, Louis 
Blane had lost any influence er fayour among 
the more sober and common-sense order of the 
workmen. He was returned tothe Assembly with 
scarce one thorough supporter. The new 
Committee on Labour have met. They have de- 
cided to form sub-committees, and call before 
them those “ likely to throw light on the 
question of the organisation of labour” (not, 
of course, 00 communistic nor on ‘ national 
atelier’ principles). The Moniteur an- 
nounces that M. Flocon, Minister of Agri- 











culture and Commerce, is making arrange- | 
ments for the cultivation of the waste lands ! 
and the general amelioration of agriculture, | 


and that the rights of all agricultural labour- 
ers and workmen in manufactories, &c., will 
be “‘ democratically appreciated and satisfied.” 
——It is a well-known fact that while the 
towns are gorged with idle workmen, and 


i see 3 ; 
dificult to procure. Vhe condition of the 
manufacturers is one of actual or approaching 
icy. Such a state of things, as re- 





by a contemporary, must have a 
? 

French, but of continental industry, is shaken 
to its base, and must come to the ground, 
when to be built up again who can say, and 
at what cost?) Truly our neighbours are pay- 
ing dearly for their various whistles; and 
affording a warning which others will do well 


s I 
to contemplate attentively. 





SCENERY AT THE ITALIAN OPERA 
HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 

Owur contemporaries, one and all, have borne 
testimony to the beauty of the scene painted 
for the last act of Donizetti's Opera La 
Favorita, as produced last week at the Royal 
Italian Opera House, Covent Garden. The 
daily papers have pronounced it perfection, 
and the dthen@um says,—“* We have seen no 
English stage effect like that of the cloister 
scene in the fourth act: a piece of gorgeous 
and impressive reality in which Mr. Grieve has 
equalled the best interiors of the Académie, 
(In open-air landscapes, &c. it is needless to 
say that our scene-painters are beyond all 
rivalry.)” 

It is truly a beautiful and effective scene, built 
up on the stage as well as painted, but all having 
pointed out its excellence, we should not have 
considered allusion to it necessary, had it not 
exhibited an error which, as it may be usefully 
spoken of, affords us a legitimate oppor- 
tunity to record, notwithstanding, our admira- 
tion of the artistic skill displayed. The 
stage, if we understand the intention rightly, 


| represents the ruined nave of the church of a 
t 


every business over-stocked, the rich land in | 
the neighbourhood is famishing for want of | 
hands. A knowledge of this fact has sug- | 


gested another commission of inquiry into the | 
admit the moonlight, and shew other ruined 


state of labour, all over the country, of a most 
searching and minute description, for which a 
decree has already gone forth. The Moni- 
tewr publishes the returns of the trade of 
France during the first four months of 1848, 
showing a terrific diminution in the amount of 
the import duties, which only produced 








* it is suspected that there are fermales among the slight 
and youthful-looking warriors of the Garde Mobile. The 
idea is af least suggestive of various rather grave reflections. 
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monastery, unroofed, excepting a portion im- 
mediately adjoming the proscenium. On the 
left hand side a series of pointed arches, on 
columns, are gee and seem to form part of 
a chapel, which is ighted up, and on the right a 
series of similar arches, on coupled columns, 
portions of the monastery. At the back, the 
chancel arch with a lengthened vista, lost in 
gloom beyond, and the towers seen on either 
side, through the roofless building forming the 
foreground, complete the picture,—a picture 
which, with the incidents of the scene, and the 
wonderful singing of Grisi and Mario, excites 
the strongest emotions, and fully justifies the 
praises which have been bestowed upon it. 
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What we wish to allude to, however, is this: | number could easily have been picked out of 


the pointed arches on either side do not spring 
direct from the capitals of the columns, but 
from an entablature which is interposed, and | 
which, as most of our readers know, is inad- 
missible in pointed architecture. The neces- 
sity for an entablature in classic architecture is 
as distinguishing a characteristic as its absence 
is in pointed architecture. To quote Rickman, 
when enumerating the striking contrasts in 
classic and pointed architecture : in the former, 


the number of competitors, as deserving of | 
some notice. 

Silver medals are given to (No. 1) Copeland, 
(No. 2) Minton, (No. 8) Collman and Davis, 
(No. 11) Magnus, (No. 13) Pratt, and (No. 
14) Richardson; and honorary testimonials | 
are bestowed on (No. 16) the Coalbrookdale | 
Company, (No. 15) Christy, (No. 17) Hall, | 
(No. 18) Hetley, (No. 19) Taprill and Hol- | 
land, (No. 20) Jennens and Betteridge, (No. | 


} 
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tions of the next style. It is taken from a 
quaint book of the twelfth century, in the 
British Museum, entitled “Speculum Virgi- 
num.”” Many MSS. of about this period, or 
rather later, offer ornaments which stamp, as far 


| as could have been in the power of illuminists, 


whose only knowledge of architecture was 
derived from observation, the transition from 
Norman to its successor in style ; and the orna- 
ment engraved in the first part of the present 
series (fig. 7) is one of these, and seems to ex- 


he says, “an entablature is absolutely neces- 21) Messenger, (No. 23) Stuart and Smith, | hibit an early germ of the finial of after- 


sary, —“‘ the columns can support nothing but 
an entablature, and no arch can spring directly 
from a column ;” while in the pointed style, 
“there is no such thing as an entablature,” 
and “‘the shafts can only support an arched 
moulding, and in no case a horizontal line.” 

Messrs. Grieve and Telbin will, we are sure. 
not take this objection amiss, any more than | 
Mr. Beverley did our recent comments on his 
superb scenes for Mr. Planché’s “ Theseus and 
Ariadne.” Our desire is to aid in advancing 
the art of scene-painting ; and by calling the 
attention of those engaged in it to errors of this 
sort when they occur, we are disposed to think | 
good is done, 


i 





WHAT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS HAS DONE 
THIS YEAR. 

Str,—The Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, may 
omit from its title the “fine arts,” for a re- 
duced copy of the Laocoon and two composi- 
tions of “children,” in chalk, are representa- 
tions this year of painting, engraving, and 
sculpture! As for architecture, among all the 
designs for a cottage, not one apparently could 
be found to satisfy the committee for the pre- 
minum of 31/. 10s., but two,* said to have “a 
superior degree of merit,” are rewarded with 
154. and 10. respectively —a clear gain of 
6/. 10s. to the society, while two people are 
made happy instead of one. With regard to 
the designs for a railway station, the gold 
medal, valued by the society at 25/., was not 
given, although offered, but 10/. was awarded 
for a “superior degree of merit,” to Mr. J. | 
Colson (No. 32), Is any one able to tell me | 
what is the committee’s notion of a superiores? 
degree of merit? Altogether, the “ history of 
competitions” exhibits nothing in its annals 
equivalent to the composition of the list of , 
prizes of the society for this year, which were 
distributed on Monday last by the Marquis of 
Northampton, who took the chair, in John- | 
street, Adelphi, as vice-president of the society, 
Prince Albert being prevented from attending 
by the demise of the Princess Sophia. 

At the society’s house a printed “ list of 
prizes’ was distributed, and a comparison 
with the programme of subjects for compe- 
tition gives the following results, obtained with 
some trouble, as the four classes, in the section 
“ Arts and Manufactures,” are mixed together 
in the “ list of prizes awarded.” 

In the class of students, out of the twelve | 
subjects proposed, four are declared to have | 
been satisfactorily fulfilled; and, in one case, 
the liberality of the judges has been evinced | 
by the donation of a double premium (both of 
books): these are numbered in the list 25; 7; | 
26 and 27; 28. 

In the class of original designs for deco- | 


(No. 22) Phillips and Wymer, and (No. 24) | 
Willock ; i. e. CAPITAL is rewarded for seeing | 
the advantage to itself of bringing out good | 
things. What we should wish to see are | 
rewards to those men who design, and to those | 
who with their own hands execute these works. | 
It isa fact, too, that some things were exhi- | 
bited in John-street for which no payment was | 
ever made to a designer.* A. B 


We have received several other communica- 
tions on the subject, but have room for the 
following only :— 


Six,—It is asad reflection that neither of 
the architectural prizes of the above society 
have been carried away this year, in a com- 
plete state; that out of 61 students, not one | 
had designed a labourer’s cottage of sufficient | 
merit to justify the judges in awarding him | 
the premium offered. One of the greatest 
faults in this competition is that which too | 
frequently occurs with the older members of the | 
profession,—a total disregard to the limited 
amount. ‘This dishonest, ungentlemanly prac- | 
tice ought not longer to be tolerated. 

The paint to which I wish more particu- 
larly to call your intention is this :— 

It was stated in the instructions to compe- 
titors that the first consideration would be | 
given to success in internal arrangement, ven- | 
tilation, drainage, &c. 


one is especially recommended for the man- 
ner in which the author has treated this 
principal part of his subject, whilst the merit | 


| 

. 

It happens that of the two designs selected, | 
| 

| 


Does it therefore seem just that the highest | 
amount should be awarded to the minor 
quality ; and that he, who supplied the Society 
with their chief requirement, should receive, 
for it, but the secondary sum ? 


of the other lies in the external decorations. 


I may add, that I am a disinterested party | 
and A Non-Comperiror. | 


P. S. In the competition for a premium of | 
101. offered by a correspondent of the Art- 
Union Journal for a design for a Labourer’s 
cottage (the expense not to exceed 65/.), par- 
ticular attention should be devoted to the 
I do not think that a cottage fit | 
fer habitation, with fittings, &c., can be built | 
for the money, without it be very similar to | 
the wretched hovels now erected; and when 
the student is so limited, it is scarcely his fault 
if the result be not satisfactory. 


actual cost. 


' 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EARLY HIS. | 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE, — FROM | 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS.+ 


Havine already offered to our readers 
representations of architectural details taken | 


} 
} 


times. 

A tattered volume, entitled “The Chronicles 
of Friar John de Walingeford,” written at St. 
Alban’s, in the reign of Henry UL. has fur- 


| nished the beautiful lectern, fig. 9, and a more 


decided example of the MS. mode of repre- 
senting the Early English period of pointed 
architecture, it would perhaps be impossible to 


| select. The profusion of circular ae 


cannot be mistaken, nor can the “stiff-leaved”’ 
foliage, which forms a kind of capital at the 
top, though indicated rather in effect than in 
detail. This is the rude type of much magnifi- 
cent sculpture at Lincoln and Salisbury, and 
conveys, a8 accurately as might be expected 
from an uninitiated hand, an idea of such ele- 
gant productions as applied to a different pur- 
pose and material.* 

Fig. 10 is an ideal representation of the 


| Temple of Solomon, taken from a celebrated 


book, known usually as“ Queen Mary’s Psalter,” 
from its having once belonged to that sovereign. 
It was, however, executed during the reign of 
Edward I., and is an unusually fine specimen 


| of the work of that charming period which 
| ushered in the “ Decorated ” style. The volume 


has been frequently described and referred to 
in the elucidation of varjous questions. The 
present drawing shows the gradual develop- 
ment of the cusp, the crocket, and the pin- 
nacle, to the important position they obtained 


| during the fourteenth century; but they are 
| here delineated less with a view to define the 
| proportion they would bear to the entire edi- 
| fice, than to present in a small compass a 
| picturesque assemblage of well-known archi- 


tectural forms. 
Under figure 11 are offered two reprodue- 


| tions of designs from a large and superb MS. 
| of the fourteenth century, long in possession 
| of the Howard family, and now in the Arundel 
| Collection, British Museum. In the canopy 


or crocketed pediment at the top, is shewn an 
exquisite adaptation of the ivy, treated orna- 
mentally, which might even in our own day be 
suggestive to the sculptor or wood-carver for 
works in this style, which owes so much of its 
merit to its gleanings from nature. The 
canopy in the original is supported by slender 


| columns, of which the bells are enriched with 


appropriations of the oak, introduced with 
equal originality and good taste. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, are all from works of the 
fifteenth century, an age prolific in revolutions 
m every department of art. In England, by 
almost imperceptible gradations, the “ Perpen- 
dicular” style merged into existence, adding 
to its own some features of that style which it 
so totally supplanted. During the sway of 
Perpendicular Gothic, the illuminators of the 
time became less exact in their delineations of 


| architecture, taking only peculiar forms and 


details, and combining them in a way suggested 


; | Bee sent i ‘ake P scripts m ; “ir own imaginations. It may alsc 
ration the society had proposed twenty-nine from ancient illuminated manuscripts, from a | by their own imaginations y » be 


subjects, with prizes of a medal to each, and a | 
sum of money, which, in the whole, amoynted | 
to nearly 250/., divided according to its estimate | 
of the importance of each subject.+ The object 
was in itself good, and the response of the artists 
such, that the number of subjects in the pro- | 
gramme might reasonably be reduced from | 
twenty-nine to sixteen, from the want of any 
attention to thirteen of them ; and this reduction | 
would have left the society the sum of 1001. not | 
claimed, and 150?. to distribute as proposed to | 
sixteen premiums. What has been the case? 
Only about 551. have been allotted, and only | 
nine men are premiated,t whereas double that 


Ao 


* (No, 30) Mr. T. C. Hyne and (No. 31) Mr. I. J. Nicholl. 






t e.g. For the best ornamental design, suitable for 
printing on a child’s mug, 3/.; ditto for an encaustic tile, 
italian style, 3/.; ditto of figures, half-life size, in a circle, 
Sf. ; ditto of a pillar for a railway platform, with detail, 5/ 





+ ‘ Children ”’ half-life size, in a circular compartment— 
This is not “‘ Decorative’? Art. No. 4, Mr. S. Bendixen, a 
silver medal and 5/. No. 35, Mr. T. Browne, 3/. 38.; this 
is extra. ‘‘ Decorative Arrangement of the White Lilly,”’ 
No. 6, Mr. B. Farmer, a silver medal and 2/. 9s. as offered. 
‘* Designs on Panels of Folding Doors,’’ Mr. C. B. Alien, , 


| very early period to the close of the twelfth 


century, we resume the subject, in order to 
show the subsequent changes of style which, 
as they influenced architecture by strongly 
marked lines, are also, to a certain extent, to 
be traced in contemporary delineations of it. 

Of late Norman work, fig. 8, with its long 
slender columns, high turrets, and overhang- 
ing foliage, fully corroborates what has already 
been said as to the anticipation of that light- 
ness which characterised architectural produc- 
No. 33, no medal as offered, but the 10/. ‘* A Sideboard,”’ 
No. 3, Mr. Thomas Seddon, jun., a medal and 20/. as 
offered. No. 34, Mr. L. W. Coliman, 5/.'!'! as next in 
merit! ‘* A Chandelier,”” No. 36, Mr. H. Pitz Cook, instead | 
of a medaiand 16/. has 2/. 2s ** & Bracket,’’ No. 5, Mr. | 
W. Smith, a silver medai and 5/., as proposed. “‘ A Design | 
for a Finger-Plate and Lock Furniture, No. 29. Mr. Henry 
Maye, instead of a medal and 5/., a prize of books. 


{ 











; 
i 
* Amongst those who received premiums not mentioned | 
by our correspondent, are—Mr. Batsford, for band-carving ; 
Mr. Hatfield, for bronze-chasing; Mr. Hall, for mode of } 
discharging colours from marble; Dr. Potts (gold medal) ; | 
Mr. Pratt, for a landing pier gold medal); and Mr. W. 
Stanley, for a timber swing bridge | 
+ See p. 246 i 


noticed that, in books known to have been 
produced in England during the chief part of 
this century, the edifices which form back- 
grounds to pictures have a strong approxi- 
mation to continental work: see figures 12, 
which are taken from a rare set of pageants in 
our National Collection, giving a pictorial 
history of the birth, life, and death of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. These masterly 
outlines were executed during the reign of 
King Henry VI., and it will be seen that one 


| of the turrets we have engraved bears some 


resemblance in form to those of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, and others of like date. 
Fig. 13 is taken from a nearly coeval “ Va- 
lerius Maxirous,” executed in France, and 
exhibits a chair of rather clever design, and 
very like some actual examples which are pre- 
served in the Hotel de Cluny and other col- 


* It may be remarked, that Early Foglish wood-carvings 


yeing aoextremely rare, a collection of such drawings as the 
resent would be eminently valuable as suggestive autho- 
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lections. The circular-headed panels, filled 
with tracery, evince an unerring proof of the | 
decay of Gothic architecture, or rather of the | 
approach of a style attempting in vain to blend | 
it with its antagonist, the Italian. The archi- 
tecture in French and German MSS. of this | 
time often appears no less crowded with excess | 
of detail, than do the “ flamboyant” churches | 
of the continent. 


The fifteenth century was an age of wonder 
in Italy. The gothic style which never ob- 
tained a firm footing in that country, for | 
which it was not suited, was now entirely dis- 
carded at the dawn of the “ Renaissance,” 
and the discovery of numerous grotesques of 
Roman art was eminently calculated to foster 
the change of taste which had sprung up in 
manly ripeness, rather than by progressive | 
stages by which changes of any character are | 
generally effected. Ancient Roman art was | 
now the study of all architects, sculptors, | 
painters, and decorators. The artist and the 
illuminator were one; hence the reason why | 
the borders and other ornamental accessories | 
of MSS. of the time were almost counterparts | 
of such decorations as cover the walls of the | 
Loggia of the Vatican, and shine throughout | 
the gorgeous churches and palaces of Kome, | 
Florence, and the Venetian States. The | 
sculptured pilasters of the periods exhibit the | 
same feeling of design, i.e. the arabesque of | 
classic antiquity rendered still more elegant by | 
the influence of such minds as those of 
Giovanni da Udine and Francesco Veronese.* 
The engraving, fig. 14, is taken from the 
frontispiece to the “De Evangelicé Prepara- | 
tione ” of Eusebius, executed in Italy towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, and the 
most beautiful Italian work possessed by the | 
British Museum. 

It appears, therefore, upon the whole, that 
architectural features found in the back- 
grounds of miniatures in illuminated MSS. 
are to be variously regarded. In the first 
place, the inaccuracy which characterises their 
drawing and perspective may, in a great mea- 
sure, be owing to the exclusiveness of Free- 
masonry, whereby a correct knowledge of the 
nature and principles of architecture was 
strictly and religiously confined to one class of 
the community. The comparatively late period 
at which this fraternity was authoritatively 
established in England in no way militates 
against the supposition; for, had not some 
similar system obtained long previously, no 
agency could have rendered so complete the 
similarity of contemporary edifices, nor have | 
accomplished all transitions, modifications, 
and changes of style so simultaneously in 
widely separated localities. Again, there is 
good evidence for believing that in most cases 
ancient drawings may be depended upon as 
rude representations of existing buildings; for 
in some specimens of Anglo-Saxon date “ long 
and short work” is well depicted; Norman 
MS. ornaments occur resembling some of the 
sculptured capitals and tympana which have 
descended to us; stiff-leaved Early English | 
foliage, as we have already shewn, also finds a 
place in the pages of medieval MSS., and a | 
resort to nature, so prevalent in the time of | 
** decorated”’ architecture, is no less obser- 
vable in book illustrations of the fourteenth | 
century. But buildings, towers, porches, and | 
furniture often present themselves, which it | 
would be impossible actually to execute, but | 
which seem to prove that illuminators had | 
notions of ideal beauty in architecture, and 
that these they endeavoured to embody in the 
religious books which it was their office to 
beautify. And in order to render every thing | 
painted as picturesque as possible, ancient 








LECTERN, NEWPORT CHURCH, ESSEX. 
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artists, in depicting architectural subjects, gave 
to minor details an undue importance in pro- 
portion to the whole, and often enriched them 
with designs, in a manner only intended to | 
please the eye, regardless of the capability of 
sculpture for producing them. Discrimination, 
in possession of the above facts, may be | 
enabled to render these beautiful monuments | 
available, particularly with reference to the 
study of early periods, and the architectural 
classifications under which they may be com- | 
prehended. 





* A superb MS. Pontificate illuminated by this artist for 
Pope Sextus VI., and warmly described by Dr. Dibdin in 
the ‘‘ Decameron,’’ was formerly in the Esdaile collection, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Jarman, 


| 
‘ 


LECTERN, NEWPORT CHURCH, ESSEX. 


Newport, 34 miles from Saffron Walden, 


in Essex, contains a fine handsome church. | 


Amongst much that is interesting in the 
interior is an oak lectern, of which we give 
this week an engraving. It is in good pre- 


servation, and in use. 


The original colours of the shaft still remain, 
and are as follow:—The bead at top of capping 
white, hollow and cant red, fillet and hollow 


green. All the beads to shaft white, the panels 
being alternately green ground with red fillets 
and hollows, and red ground with green 
fillets and hollows. The red panels above 
stand over the green ones below, and vice 
versd. The portion that is moveable is coloured 
red. 

The lectern at Littlebury Church, 5 miles 
from Newport, was engraved by us some 
time ago. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
A MARKED increase in the amount of railway 
receipts on the leading lines has of late been | 
observed. In each of two weeks lately past, 
the Great Western receipts were from 2,000/. 
to 2,500/. over the corresponding weeks of 


Is4 


of upwards of 4,000/, The London and South- 


Western traffic for each of twoweeks exceedsthe | 


traffic for the same weeks last year by upwards 
of 1,200/. There is also a large increase in the 
traffic on the South-Eastern and London and 


Brighton, while the returns of one week for | 


the Eastern Counties give an increase of nearly 
5,0001. over the returns of the same week last 
year.——On the bringing up of the London 
Bridge and New Cross Stations Bill of the 
Brighton and South Coast line, in the Com- 
mons lately, Captain Pechell * complained of 
the indisposition of the company to consult the 
convenience of the poorer class of railway tra- 
vellers. When the railway opened, three third- 
c} now there was only 
the Parliamentary train; (and that, by the 
way, he might have added, was the train to 
j 


Which this great company ‘could not afford 


iss trains ran each way; 


’ 











to ¢ ontribut the suxXUry, or rather the decenc y; H 
of a half-penny candle at night out of the 
profits of the numerous ‘ tratlic’ of h sexes 
crowded into each carriage.| The number of 
stations at which the cheap trains stopped had 
also been diminished. In his opinion it would 
bye le to introduce a stipulation into 
every railway bill to prevent stations once 
from being shut up.” Mr. Greenfell 

said t ; quently entertained 
ble « as to the conveni- 
‘ \ ymmpanies ought to 
i n assertion he might 

have adduced the ‘ unreasonable expectations’ 
id the ‘ rejected addresses’ of t! poor peo- 
le forming the Parhamentary train traihe, to 
ficials, for the convenience just alluded 

to: o7 the fact also n ited by us some time 


¢ 


. that even the convenience of a traftic-table 


or printed notice of times of starting was un- 


reason h V eX} cred, as if ¢ ild not be afforded, 
even am me st sever i first-< ] iSS OF St cond-class 
passengers, though not half a farthing’s actual 
value off each fare — ‘lhe new station at 
Chester, now in course of erection, occupies 


AS] f ground about a quarter of a mile in 
length. It was commenced but a few months 


back, and is now almost completed. The de- | 


well adapted for the 
purpose by Mr. Chompson, architect, who fur- 


“igh ppears to he 





] 
} 
i 


; while in the London and North-West- | 
ern, the returns of one week shew a like increase | 


106 feet from the bed of the river.——The rail- 


| way works on the western side of Leeds, are pro- 


ceeding rapidly, giving an altered aspect to the 
vicinity. The viaduct of the Leeds and Thirsk, 
supported on piers and circular arches of 
masonry, spans a great portion of the valley, 
and isa conspicuous object. Of a similar 
appearance is the viaduct of the Dewsbury 
line, approaching from the south to the river, 
on twenty arches, one of 75 feet span over the 
canal, and another of 105 feet span over the 
river; and continued by arches to the Wel- 
lington Hotel. South of the river it is 
nearly completed; and on the north side the 
work is proceeding with remarkable activity. 
The erection of a temporary station, near 
the Wellington Hotel, is resolved on, pending 
the question of the Central station scheme. 
The works on the Leeds, Dewsbury, and Man- 
chester, are approaching rapidly to completion, 
and the last arch of the Morley tunnel was 
keyed on Tuesday week. This tunnel is in 


‘the public that the class whose dealings he 


length 3,370 yards, or nearly two miles. The | 


extreme breadth is 26 feet, and the height 26 
feet: it is nearly level throughout. For 
executing the works 23 working shafts were 
employed, besides four permanent shafts. At 
one time workmen were employed at forty- 
eight different places. 
engines were employed, 15 double-horse gins, 
330 horses, and about 2,000 workmen. 
Messrs. Shaw, Nowell, and Hattersley, were 
the contractors.——-The works on the Great 


Eleven powerful steam- | 


ee morse prapenanseneteesstants eT 


reports, and of whose buyings and sellings, 
alternate prosperity and adversity, he invaria- 
bly writes, is not the one that rules the market 
of thedistrict,—his reports w .uld be harmless ;”’ 
but that “he confounds isolated instances of the 
necessity to realise, at any price, with the mar- 
ket generally, and arrives at conclusions op- 
posed to fact, and therefore dangerous ;” 
whereas, “‘ all who are in any way acquainted 
with the trade, know that there is a class of 
makers who, from their pecuniary circum- 
stances, or from the inferior make of their 
iron, never profess to adhere to the fixed 
tariff.” 

In the rejoinder, then, to this ‘unkindest cut’ 
of all in so amusing an exhibition of party 
tactics, we have, of course, not only a re- 
assertion of the original announcement, but a 
still deeper dig into the bread-basket of the 
reproyers by whom he was so unkindly thrown 
overboard. “ We observe,” says he, ‘* that the 
correspondent of a contemporary, who lately 
favoured his readers with the assurance of a 
‘further advance,’ is now ‘desirous of giving 
the most explicit contradiction’ to the fact of 
a reduction having been submitted to, though 
‘the trade,’ he says, ‘may be prepared for a 
fall in prices to the extent, say of 20s,, at next 
quarter day.’ We need not, however, inform 


| ‘the trade’ that they are already in full enjoy- 
;} ment of this fall of 20s., or rather 30s., as 


Northern, between Lincoln and Peterborough, | 
are pro ‘eeding satisfactorily towards an open- | 


ing in September.——-The contract for build- 
° 4 ° } 

ing extensive goods-warehouses, &c. (Mr. John 
Dobson, architect), near the North Shields 
station, Newcastle, by the York, Newcastle, 


merchant iron is very generally supplied in 
Liverpool at 7/. 10s, to 7/., and may be pur- 
chased at the works here at proportionate 
rates, ‘The question is, whether we have ar- 
rived at the lowest point, or whether some 


‘thing even further than the sanctioning of 


and Berwick Company, has heen given to Mr. | 


Richard Cail, at 20,000/. 
orn warehouses (Messrs. J. and B. Green, 


architects), near same place, has been given to 
Messrs. Rush and Lawton. at 13,000/.—— 





NM Aw 
The Dundee and Perth large timber brid 


The contract for | 


| might have an injurious tendency, but 


| in rapid progress. The arches are to be curved, | 
J 


by which means an additional 5 feet of space 
between the water and the bridge will be 
gained. —— A vessel from Boulogne has 


brought over an entire cargo of railway mate- | 


what has been done may not be required before 

any reaction takes place? In the accounts 

from Liverpool, dated the 26h inst., we read 

— We have still to report a downw 

dency in the market.’ We are as unwilli 

any one possibly can be to offer remark 
' 





aware that information to be useful must be 
early, as well as scrupulously correct; and 


| having been kindly allowed access to the first 


rials, consisting of 190 waggons in pieces, 49 | \ 
| may, we have, from various sources, corrobo- 


crossings, and 380 wheels and axletrees. Mor 


° ree - . | 
| have since arrived.——The French Minister of | 


| Finance has formally announced to the Na- 
tional Assembly the long-threatened seizure of 
the railways by the Government on the terms 
already rejected by the shareholders, and pay- 
able, not in money, but in rentes of compara- 





nished plans for the Derby and other railway | tively little value. he assembly, however, 
stations. Mr. Brassey is the contractor, Some | scem to have a strong sense of justice among 
of the sheds are from 700 to 800 feet long, and | them on this subject; but it remains to be seen 
are covered with light iron roofs. Mr. George | whether the feeling is entertained by an effectual | 
Holme, of Liverpool, is the superintendent of | majority or not.——The Cincinauti Gazette 
the works, assisted, as foreman, by Mr. Wm. | details successive, but unavailing endeavours to 
Stewart, and, as clerk, by Mr. Wim. Barr, all of | gross a small prairie of 80 acres with the Mad 
cou acting under the architect. This is | River Railway. The works repeatedly sank, and 
| to be the largest public building of the | jt was discovered that the soil consisted of 
kind in this country——Mr. R. Stephenson, vegetable matter 6 to 8 feet deep, which floated 
at a dinner at Conway, stated, relative to the | on a subterranean lake containing fish, and 30 


tu it “It was about six or seven 
vears ago that he had first conceived 


th mm; and the result, when that notion 
was promulgated in the proper quarter, 
was the proposed adoption of the plan on a 


nail and experimental scale, but under the 


provisions of an Act of Parliament, which put 
so many limitations, and clogs, and fetters 
upon the undertaking, in the very first in- 

,as to render it utterly impracticable.” 


i.xperiments at length took place, however, 
which to test and develop all the essen- 
and conditions. In these experiments 
he had had the able assistance of Mr. Fairbairn 
and Mr. Hodgkinson ; and the realized matured 
. lt of their joint labours was now to be seen 
under the wails of the venerable castle.””-—— 


he Great Western Railway Company have | 


esolved to carry parcels not exceeding 12lbs. 
to distances not exceeding twenty miles for 
sixpence, including delivery————On Monday 


last, a three-arched bridge en the Bucking- 


hamshire Railway and across Bath-lane, Buck- | 


am, fell into a complete ruin, from the 
king of the foundation of one of the 





piers.——On Wednesday week the key-stone | 


of the last arch of the Bilton viaduct over 
the Nidd, near Harrogate, was lowered to 


| feet in depth. A deviation of the line was 
| ultimately made. 





THE IRON TRADE, 





Scarce y had the sustainment of previous 
prices being determined on by ‘the great 
masters’ at the last of those ‘ great humbug’ 
meetings, by means of which they attempt, or 
pretend, to rule the rate of the market price 
of iron, from quarter to quarter, when it was 
announced—by the same thorough-going advo- 
cate who was formally snubbed at a previous 
meeting for his over-zealous endeavours ta 
screw up prices beyond the mark which even 
the great masters desired, or rather, beyond 
that which they felt to be available,—that, on 
the contrary, several of the rulers of the roast 
had, forthwith, fairly cut downwards, and that 


| pretty close to the bone too, for the sake of 


private pickings. 

Taking up the line of policy thus laid down 
pro tem. by the doubtless offended advocate of 
| * great masters’ and of ‘ high prices,’ a local 

contemporary forthwith bids ce the yacant 
| office, by assuring those who will believe it, that 
|“ notone of the principal houses has departed 


its bed, “in all probability to remain for | from the prices fixed last quarter day ;” that if 


ages to come.” The top of the viaduct is 


the recreant ‘‘ would be trank enough to tell 





sources, we have no hesitation in giving it to 
the public.” 
Leaving these local doctors to differ as they 


rated by a Birmingham correspondent of the 
Morning Herald, the most explicit confirma- 
tion of the fact, not only that severa!, but that 
“many houses of respectability have already 
felt the pressure, and been obliged to yield to 
a reduction of price; and that it is all but 
certain that, unless some unexpected improve- 
ment take place between now and the forth- 
coming quarterly meeting of the trade, a still 
further decline of 20s. per ton must take 
place.” The fate of the operatives, in the 
midst of these class reverses, is most severe 
and much to be deplored. 








THE SEWERS, THE THAMES, AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Sir,—In commencing, as it were, a new era 
in the drainage of London, the merits of every 
plan for improvement which may be suggested 
should receive the fullest consideration, and 
the more they are publicly discussed the more 
likely are we to bring clearly to view such ob- 
jections as present a probability of interference 
with the practical advantages that may be 
theoretically promised for them. I cannot lay 
claim to originality with respect to the system 
itis my intention to advocate, insomuch that 
within three days after having communicated 
my ideas upon the subject to several gentle- 
men, I was favoured with a copy of Mr. Eller- 
man’s letter upon sanitary reform, addressed to 
Lord Morpeth, suggesting a plan for disposing 
of the solid refuse of towns, identically the 
same with that which had occurred to my 
mind. Those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject will do well to peruse this letter, hut for 
the information of those of your readers who 
may not have the opportunity of so doing, | 
will as briefly as ae a and without entering 
upon estimates, desenbe how it is proposed to 
collect and turn to account the soil which at 
present pollutes our rivers, by passing into 
them through the sewers, or creates equally 
mischievous consequences by the necessity for 
so many separate imperfectly - constructed 
private cesspools. 
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Vot. VI.—No. 278.] 





Proposed—That tight cesspools be formed 
at certain intervals under the public roadways, | 
sufficiently large to receive the soil from the | 


water-closets of as many houses as it may be 
found expedient to drain to one point: the 
author recommends the centre of the meetings 
of streets in particular, and that one cesspool 
would thus be sufficient for three or four 


streets. The soil pipe from the closet in each | 


house is to he continued to, and connected 


glass, laid on each side of the street, and this 
is to empty itself into the common cesspool : 
the joints of all the pipes are, of course, to be 
sound. The cesspool is to be furnished with 
an air-tight valye, or man-hole, near the sur- 


as necessary (in the night or early morn) is to 


in some existing instances, it is difficult to 
keep main sewers clear now that a very small 
portion of the houses in the districts through 
which they run make use of them, what may 
be expected when the whole population are 
compelled to drain through the same channels, 


| besides the immense additions to come from 


| the branches to be constructed in the yet un- 


drained districts? I feel confident the plan 


| would, in this respect, fail of accomplishing 
with, a larger or main pipe, of glazed ware or | 


| expenditure. 


the desired objects without a very large annual 
2nd, That, which of all evils 
may be the greatest—viz., the corruption of the 
waters of our river so unnecessarily; it is true 
this might be mitigated by processes which 


. | have been described, for separating and secur- 
face, for the emptying process, which as often | 


be accomplished by means of the air-tight night- | 


soil cart recently invented and already in use 
for similar purposes, the suction hose of which 
being inserted through the aperture referred to, 
the contents of the cesspool may be abstracted 
without the slightest inconvenience or annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants. 


ing the valuable part of the sewage near to the 
outfalls, but why allow that which is of so 
much worth to be needlessly amalgamated 
with the valueless, at an increased expense 
from first to last, in order that the further 
trouble and cost of separation may be incurred; 
at the same time that its liability to poison the 


| atmosphere will exist throughout its course, in- 


| ereased by the constant washings 


One adjunct more than is described will, | 


however, be indispensable—namely, an exit air- 
pipe to the cesspool, in order that the foul air 


may not be forced into the houses by the dis- | 


placement which must take place every time 
an addition is made to its more solid contents; 


prevent the noxious vapours from affecting the 
inhabitants, or the same might be turned to 
iccount in a manner which I shall leave for 
description to competent chemists. 

The advantages of this plan are—Ist, Eco- 
nomy in the original cost, which would evi- 
dently form item. 2nd, The 


oe 


P cnmnaderahia 
a consiaerandi€ 


: ; age)? mit 
rapidity with which some of the thousands of 
undrained houses might be simultaneously 


relieved, as the completion of every cesspool 

ould afford instant benefit: whereas. in sor " 
would aitora instant Deneil; whereas, in some 
y aad mil 7 > Ter syy0¢ 7 op fee ] 
ts, mules Of Sewers must be perfected 
before they reach the neighbourhoods most in 
need of them, 3rd, Security from the evils 
that must arise from the constant irrigation of 
the soil in its passage through the sewers to 
the distant point of its destination. It is well 
known that the shorter the distance, and the 
more quiet the action in the movement of soil, 
the less annoyance results from it. 4th, The 
entire saving of the expense of flushing ; com- 
parative security from stoppages, on account 
of the greater fall which may be given to the 
pipes; the small extent of inconvenience when- 
ever &1 


qistrl 


I< 

the same could be remedied. 5th, 
Greater freedom from the liability to have 
noxious vapours arise in the house, or to have 
the ordinary water drainage impaired, as it 
would be ] ict from that of the 
saving of our river 

. 


eof 


car} L 
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cts the domestic use of the waters, a 
1ospheric influences exerted by 

it in manner already dwelt upon by your cor- 
vondents. And, lastly, the pecuniary value 

of the contents of the cesspools for agricultural 
purposes, which, upon the most moderate 
estimation, would produce sufficient to repay 
the original cost in a short time, and would 
be afterwards applicable to some local purpose 
, as improvements in the 


~such, for instan 
habitations of the poor, or in reduction of some 





Hias the atmosp! 





ale 
one of the present rates. 
In this manner the ode of dis- 
c } 1, w . 
posing of the dust by the pansh authorities 
7 . 1 : e 
tht be at once applied to the soil, with 
a | : 


powers for constructing the reservoirs, letting 


existing m 


the cleansing of them by contract, &c.; a con- 
iderable portion of house drainage would thus 
he disposed of, leaving to the public commis- 
sioners that only which, depending, as it does, 
upon careful attention to levels and extensive 
ceneral arrangements, would doubtless be more 
effectually accomplished by a central body ; we 
might then expect to have our suburbs well 
cleansed and properly drained, neither of which 
will, in my humble judgment, be effected, if 
the plan of forcing the solid refuse through 


the public common sewers be persisted in. 
The objections which urge themselves most 
forcibly against the present system of sewage, 
are, Ist The difficulty of driving, even by 
frequent flushings, so large a quantity of sot 
through continued lengths of sewers, with 
their numerous branches and windings. 


it must 
receive in its progress. 
The first cost of sewers to be thus used must 


| of necessity be greater, to which should be 


added the expense of erecting air shafts for 
their ventilation, or it will be impossible for 


| the small house traps to prevent effectually the 
this may be formed of earthen tubes soundly | 


jointed, and carried up to a height sufficient to | 
| more particularly during 


gases from being forced up, pressed as they 
are by the ordinary operations of drainage, but 
heavy rains. The 
power thus exerted in large sewers, especially 
those with tide traps, is not to be resisted by 
ordinary means, hence the consequences daily 
experienced: these would but be multiplied 
unless great Improvements accompany an ex- 
tension of the system. 

A comparison of the advantges of the two 
plans under notice cannot, I think, fail to 
realise a preference for what I shall designate 
the separate system, whether on the score of 
economy or public utility; it is simple in ap- 
plication, and capable, as before observed, of 
affording simultaneous relief to our suburban 
districts without the delay which the combined 
system involyes. It becomes, therefore, a 
question of serious import whether great benefit 
would not be secured to the community, by 


| conferring forthwith upon the parish autho- 


ic 
‘h should oceur, and the ease with | 


rities the powers herein contemplated, in order 
that house cleansing may proceed, while the 
commissioners mature and carry into effect 
their admigable arrangements for rendering 
our village dry and healthy. 

Camberwell. Tuos. W. Pieum. 





THE ART-UNION AND THE BOARD 
OF TRADE. 

Srr,—The question of Government inter- 
ference in the Art-Union has very naturally 
called forth the complaints of artists whose 
daily bread, in a considerable degree, depends 
on that popular institution ; but 


4 


it it is as much 
a subject for the serious consideration of the 
subscribers whose guineas are to be taxed and 
who would no longer be allowed to spend 
their money as they thought proper; nor is it 
less important to the public at large, who must 
perceive that so meddling a spirit in small 
affairs, may be looked upon as a prelude to a 
more general invasion of the rights of pro- 
perty. These are not times for Government 
to attempt paltry dealings of the sort, in oppo- 
sition to the best principles of administration 
and justice: surely whilst defending them- 
selves against the charge of undue inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, they would do well to avoid meddling 
with the management of popular institutions 
in our own. Ten per cent. on the subserip- 
tions, for especial purposes, cannot make up 
for the trouble that awaits them if they persist 
in this unjust and vexatious course of paltry 
meddling. The meeting of artists is but a 
small beginning; we who have not yet met 
may in due time do so, and place the question 
on the highest constitutional grounds.—I 
am, &c. 
Aw ENGLISHMAN. 





ComvetTition.—Premiums of twenty-five 


| and fifteen guineas are offered, according to 
advertisement, for plans for a Normal college 


If, as | for Wales. 

















Torrespondence. 


EFFECT OF LEAD ON PURE WATER. 

Sir,— Perhaps amongst your numerous 
scientific correspondents you may be able, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, 
to obtain for me some information respecting 
the following difficulty ? 

in an open situation in the country, the rain- 
water is collected from the slated roof of a 
large building, by means of zinc eaves-gutters 
and iron stand-pipes, directly into a tank built 
with brickwork in cement, and rendered in 
cement. The water is thence raised by a pump 
and lead pipes to a lead cistern, placed in a 
sheltered situation within a dwelling-house, 
about 150 yards from the first-mentioned 
building; itis then drawn from the cistern 
again by lead pipes to supply several bed- 
rooms, but, during its passage from the tank, 
it becomes so exceedingly hard that soap 
curdles in it: it is quite unfit for use, and has 
avery bad flavour. The water in the tank, 
although not so pure as might be expected 
from rain-water, does not undergo the same 
change as that in the cistern. The whole 
work has been only recently executed. The 
cause of the change may no doubt be an 
ordinary one, but as I am at present unable to 
give a satisfactory reason for it, there may be 
others as desirous of obtaining knowledge as 
myself, which I trust you will consider suffi- 
cient excuse for asking a place in your excellent 
paper.—I am, Sir, &c., Yorks. 

May 22, 1548. 

*,* If our correspondent’s case be stated 
with suflicient accuracy and minuteness, as it 
appears to be, we have little hesitation in say- 
ing that it is tothe very purity of the rain-water 
at first, that the evil (a serious one, which 
ought to be immediately remedied) must be 
attributed. We have already pointed out the 
great risk of poisonous corrosion by keeping 
very pure water in leaden cisterns, and pre- 
cautions which may he used in such cases— 
see BurLper, last volume, pp. 412, 438, and 
t50—to which we must refer our corre- 
spondent, more particularly to pp. 438 and 456. 
Rain-water is in fact distilled water, and it has 
been there shewn that such water is the most 
likely of all to act on lead. 





Stitscellanca, 
Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders for the various works 
required in the erection of 100 villa residences 
time not specified) ; by 5th July, for reseating 
in wainscot Maidstone Chureh; by sth June, 
for erecting buildings at Haggerstone; by 
23rd, for the erection of a chapel, &e. at 
Hemingford Grey (St. Neots); by 6th, for the 
erection of the schools and master’s house at 
Peartree-green, Southampton; by 5th, for the 
works to be executed in the erection of schools 
and master’s house at New Wortley, Leeds; 
by 22nd, for additions and alterations at Sud- 
bury Union Workhouse; by 15th, for the 
erection of two artillery stores at Portsea; 
also, for a palisade fence and warden’s house 
at Southsea-common; by 5th, for repairing 
and keeping in repair the Stourbridge district 
roads; by Sth, for the erection of an oakum 
store and other buildings; by 7th, for painting 
and repairing gas lamps, &c. at Islington; by 
a time not specified, for digging or boring into 
the chalk for water; and by 7th, for a supply 
of British iron and files for East India Com- 
yany. 

Tne Winpsor Town anv Castie Inm- 
PROVEMENTS.—From some discussion in the 
Commons between Mr. Hume and Lord Mor- 
peth, it appears that in order to enable the 
unprovements arranged between the Windsor 
Town Council and the Woods and Forests, to 
be proceeded with, and some of the unem- 
ployed to be thus provided for, without any 
assistance from the public funds, but on the 
contrary, with the view also of increasing the 
public accommodation by railway, her Majesty 
has, for these purposes, throwa open, to certain 
railway companies, ground in her possessign, 
upon condition that they contribute the sum 
of 60,0001., to enable the Woods and Forests 
to proceed with the public and other improve- 
ments at Windsor. A Bill has been accord- 
ingly brought before the Commons to effect 
these objects. 
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Merropo.itan Survey.—A public meet- | 
ing of the Surveyors’ Association was held at | 


the Western Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, Leicester-square, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Mr. James at ows M.P., in the chair, 
when a series of resolutions were unanimously 
passed, deprecating the interference or employ- 
ment of the Board of Ordnance and its 
Sappers and Miners, in the lawful civil calling 


of the association, and in the civil surveys of | 
the country, and particularly at present in the | 
_ bantling, 


metropolitan survey; and appealing to the 
public for countenance and support even on 
economical grounds. The estimated expense 
of the military survey of the metropolis over 
and above the usual salaries and expenses of 


the corps, in place of amounting to a compa- | 


rative trifle, was said to be no less than about 
double the whole estimate tendered by the 
association, but rejected, though ample secu- 
rity was offered ; while it was also pointed out 
that the military estimate, not being a binding 
or responsible one, was worse than worthless, 
the real expense of the like military survey of 
the comparatively small district of the city and 
dependencies of Dublin, already incurred, 
being upwards of 200,0001.,—and yet but a 
tenth part of what might fairly be estimated 
as the probable ultimate expense of their 
metropolitan survey. The meeting was ably 
and warmly addressed by the Chairman, who 
assured them of strong support in the Com- 


mons, and by various other gentlemen who | 


accompanied him to the hall, by members of 
the association, rate-payers, local authorities, 
&c. Mr. Clout entered into a minute detail 
connected with the expense and nature of the 
Ordnance surveys, shewing not only that the 
actual charges and expenses far exceeded the 
estimates,—asat Southampton, where hundreds 
of pounds were augmented into thousands,— 
but that the expense of, and the time occupied 
with, the national surveys, were rapidly, im- 
mensely, and inexplicably on the increase, even 
in districts most favourable for survey. Atten- 
tion was also pointedly drawn to the great im- 
propriety of suspending the national military 
survey itself, as intended, and, indeed, neces- 
sary and unavoidable, should the Sappers and 
Miners be allowed to amuse themselves for an 
indefinite time with a survey in the metropolis, 


while complaints and petitions were already so | 


frequently made against their past and present 
procrastination in the provinces. 

CAREFUL THOUGH 
have received the following copy of a genuine 


letter from a churchwarden in Surrey to a | 
well-known antiquary, who had requested the | 


loan of a brass monumental plate in his church 
to make a drawing of it:—*‘ Sir, I am sorry 


I can’t be agreeable to what you ax me to do, | 
but by the canonical laws nobody must not | 
presume to let nothing out of the church, par- | 
ticularly the sacred utensils, under pain of | 


blasphemy; therefore can’t let you have the 
brass tombstone you desire; but you are wel- 
come to come into the church, and draw it as 
much as you plaze.”’ 

Tue Gurra Percua TRADE at Singa- 


pore is becoming of so much importance that | 


the native rulers of Johore have attempted to 
monopolize it, by intercepting the boats loaded 
with it and compelling the owners to pass it 
through their hands at some arbitrary price ; 
so that 9-10ths of the whole are thus unne- 
cessarily taxed before reaching Singapore, and 
the Chamber of Commerce there have appealed 
to the authorities on behalf of a source of traffic 
which now yields between 10,000 and 12,000 
piculs, valued at from 150,000 dollars to 
200,000 dollars per annum. 

BURNING oF A BurLpER’s PREMISES.— 


The premises of Mr. G. Cooper, carpenter and | 
builder, in George-street, New Peckham, were | 
destroyed by fire a few days ago, by which a | 
loss of several thousand pounds has been in- | 
The origin of the fire is not known. | 


curred. 
Every such disaster should serve as a warning, 
and induce care on the part of those who look 
after the glue-pots in large establishments. 

IMPROVEMENT OF BILLINGSGATE MAaAr- 
KET.—The report of the Markets’ Committee, 
on the enlargement, &c., of Billingsgate Mar- 
ket, at a cost of 15,000/., has been unanimously 
agreed to by the Common Council, and the 
report ordered to be printed. Mr. H. L. Taylor 
remarked that the alteration would amply re- 
pay the proposed expenditure on this ‘ crying 
evil and disgrace to the city.’ 


nor Correctr.—We | 








Tue Britron Civs.— On Tuesday a 
dinner was given to this club by Mr. Gould, 
F.S.A., the treasurer of the Britton Testimonial 
Fund, and included Mr. John Barrow, Captain 
Beecher, Mr. Britton, Mr. Sheriff Cubitt, 
M.P., Mr. P. Cunningham, Mr. Grissell, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. W. Jerdan, Mr. Sheriff Hill, 
Capt. Hood, Mr. Makinley, Dr. Roots, Capt. 
Smyth, R.N., Lieut. Waghorn, Mr. Wansey, 
&e. The previous dinner was given by Mr. 
L. C. Humphrey, Q.C. Mr. Britton’s last 
“Junius Elucidated,” has just 
issued, and appears vigorous and healthful. 

Tue New Stream Basin at Porrts- 
MOUTH was opened on Thursday week with 
great eclat by her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
who entered it with the royal yacht tender, 
when Colonel Irvine, C.B., tae chief director 





of engineering and architectural works, by the | 
royal command placed the last stone in its | 
position. The entire cost of this work, which 
has been executed, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Captain H. James, R.E., by 
Mr. P. Rolt, as contractor, has, up to the 
present time, been 400,000/. The basin will 
accommodate nine first class frigates. It was 
begun on 10th June, 1843, and the first stone 
was laid on 15th January, 1845. The average 
mean length is 774 feet; width 400 feet; 
depth from coping 31 feet; area about 
7% acres. The entrance is 80 feet wide. | 
There are two inlets 300 feet long and 70 
wide, and a graving dock 300 by 80. A 
storehouse 687 feet long, 48 feet wide, and | 
51 feet high, and a brass foundry 110 feet by | 
90, with various other buildings, such as | 
mills, smitheries, &c., have also been erected. | 
The quantity of granite, Portland, and Purbec 
stone used in the construction is 1,155,208 | 
cubic feet; of bricks 7,696,000 cubic feet ; of 
memel and beech timber 735,700 cubic feet: | 
excavations removed 959,500 tons; clay for 
dam 25,000 tons. Average number of men 
employed 1,500: quarriers and conveyers of | 
material 1,000. After the ceremonial of the 
opening was concluded, 1,050 of Mr. Rolt’s 
workmen and 2,185 of the dockyard men 
were provided with dinner on the premises, 
Tue MisceLtLtangeous Estimates for the 


year ending March 31, 1849, as laid before | 
| Townsend lectured on the “ Anatomy of the 


Parliament, comprise, amongst other items, 
that of “ Public Works and Buildings,” 


1847-8); 120,923/. of 
this sum to public buildings and royal pa- 
laces, 30,0007. to the enlargement of Buck- 
ingham Palace, 8,410/. to the Palm House at 
Kew, 4,234. to the expenses of the temporary 


Houses of Parliament, 120,000/. to those of | 


the new Houses of Parliament, 21,300/. to the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 4,050/. to Courts of 


| in the Isle of Man, 12,792/. to Holyhead | 
Hatbour, 131,000/. to harbours of refuge, 


23,1671. to public buildings, &c. in Ireland, 
and 8,100/. to Kingstown Harbour. The sums 
applied to the encouragement and promotion 
of education, science, and art, estimate 
397,520. (against 351,243/. in 1847, 
325,9082. in 1846), included 99,249/. to the 


British Museum, 1,500 to the National Gallery, | 
10,788/. to the Museum of Practical Geology | 
and Geological Survey, 5,627/. to scientific | 


works and experiments, and 2,000/. to the 
completion of the Nelson Monument. The 
following, among other votes, have since been 
agreed to in the Commons :—20,000/. towards 


defraying the expense of buildings and repairs ; | 
25,000/, towards the new Houses of Parlia- | 
ment; 10,000/. towards enlarging Bucking- | 
ham Palace; 14,000/. towards the expenses of | 
the Board of Public Works in Ireland; 3,000/., | 
for the School of Design and to aid provincial | 


schools. 


SMALL Piepe DratNnaGe.— Sir: Cardiff 


Union Workhouse is built to contain 250 per- | 
It is now being drained with glazed 


sons. 
earthenware pipes, 6-inch bore, the distance 
being 2,550 feet, having a fall of 5 feet 3 inches 


in the whole length, or a quarter of an inch in | 


10 feet. Twenty privies empty themselves into 
this pipe, and all the water and slops from the 
whole house and yards go into this pipe. 
There is a tank, 10 feet square by 10 feet deep, 
fixed 8 feet above the ground, and supplied by 
a pump, as a force to scour the same upon 
stated times. I, and other ratepayers, want 
an opinion upon the above system of draining, 
as to the probability of its answering the pur- 
poses intended. A. 


| house in Great George-street. 


to 
which it was proposed to appropriate 483,976/. | 
| (against 589,253/. in 


and | 


Evectro-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—Mr. 
Francis Wishaw, C.E., has registered his de- 
sign for the ‘ telekouphenon,’ or a 
telegraph. If the proposal to telegraph through 
water-pipes prove successful (by the bye, how 
will the precise locality of leakage be de- 
tected ?), we should not wonder to hear of a 
proposal to send written slips of paper them- 
selves through tubes exhausted of air by the 
air-pump, and thus to save at once all signs 
and symbols, all interpretations and tran- 
scriptions. Such a telegraphic converser 
might prove occasionally a little ‘ asthmatic,’ 
or stammer and stutter now and then as the 
words went through the wind-pipe, but doubt- 


| less its defects might at length be oratorically 


doctored. 

Grass Warer-Pires.—The Town Council 
of Plymouth have resolved on laying down 
glass pipes for the supply of water to the town. 
The average duration of pipes made of cast- 
iron is about ten years, it is said; while glass 
is not liable to corrosion or abrasion at all, 
and will thus, it is calculated, more than repay 
its original cost. 

CONVERSAZIONE OF THE,PRESIDENT OF 
THE Civit Encineers.—On Tuesday even- 
ing last Mr. Field, the president of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, received the members, 
his own friends, and other men distinguished 
in science, art, and literature, at the society’s 
The attendance 
was very numerous ; there were many models 
and machines of various kinds to engage the 
attention of his visitors, and make the evening 
instructive as well as gratifying. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Nelson-street, Ber- 


| mondsey, lately consecrated, has been erected at 


a cost of about 5,400/. It is of course in the 
pointed style, with accommodation for 1,200 
persons, and a school attached. It is the first 
built fromthe Southwark Church Erection Fund, 


| partially assisted by grants from Government 


and the Church Commissioners. Two other 


| churches are now nearly completed, from the 
' same funds, viz., St. Stephen’s,in Kent-street, 


and Christ Church, at Dockhead. 
ScHoout or Design, Somerset Houses. 


|The lectures which are proceeding here are 


well attended. On the 5th ult. Mr. H. J. 
Human Head,” and on the 26th ult. Mr. R. 
Burchett lectured on the “ Studies of the Section 


of Free-hand Drawing in the Class of Form.’’ 





TENDERS. 
For extension of goods warehouses at Petley-street, for the 


Eastern Counties Railway: Mr. H. A. Hunt, architect : 
Jackson Oe eee 
COE Ss sav swowensawnes 11,831 
BE0OMS, TAREE wiccee cidecesceute 11,44 
PONS, CORE soc utccrtaetescsien 11,300 
BRE oc resra dca eda oe ada eid 11,006 
Messrs. Piper .. sseeuncosge, WRG 
Messrs. Little and Son .......... 10,933 
Grimsdell .. Po 10,467 
Dene. CREE oie eis oe ediceess us 10,384 
BOE cin bie Acinck aa ctw endawes 9,433 

For the Greek church to be built in London-wa.l: Mr. 
Owen, architect :— 
BR ere. #6183 
W. Cubitt and Co. 6,140 
Perera 5,078 
Lee Stews 5 fis0 
Grimsdell.... 5,343 
Jay 5,236 
For a house at Sunbury, Middlesex: Mr. Richard Treas 
| architect :— 
ONE os cs cea eekiecs te Grteeeue ns . £2,089 
FOIE oid dbas nina seesaw nowaiies 2,084 
COODEE os vektccnvsivrsvineecrdaas 2,028 
FR en rene ee 2,912 
Patience Se epee etre 1.9138 
RE nin ae ae eee: CT 
PM ecndaeachisneeeneyiavessyd RD 
Pollock and McLellan ...... : 1,775 
eS ea eee 1,740 
ima; chao hoes saree: 1,506 
Oe Pre eee 1,487 


For enlarging the Women’s Infirmary at the St. Pancras 
Workhouse :— 


NS Cilia dian beset ee dedewe ~#1,131 
EE a ee 1,020 
WOR We p.adsceedececdanee tee’ 997 
ENGL ekhehecebvsctarices bbiece 077 
Higgs _ 957 
oe SEE 948 
Pollock and McLellan .......... 937 
Crane (accepted) ...... Pere . 887 


For the new West London Synagogue of British Jews, in 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square; Mr. D. Mocatta, archi- 


; tect :— 
PN .scncsbuccciye pee Keped £2,543 0 
Mansfield and Sons .......... 2,301 0 
RMD sis cc vaie ns cucwscccwe 2,294 0 
Armstrong and Smith.......... 2,257 10 
EES Re 1,045 0 
For the Epping new chureh: Mr, Butterfield, architect ;~ 
PEE WA RGweraxiatavataacdck ace 6,626 
MEE Sacked swcadenvas cs wacuzewr 6,471 
ee eee 6,320 
eo eres iiedvenkeee eseeus 6,094 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 6.—Institution of Civil Engineers, § r.m. 
Wepnespay, 7.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
Tuvaspay, 8.—Royal Society, $4 p.m. ; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 
Faipay, 2.—Archwological Association, 8} P.m.; Archi- 
tectural Association. 
Saturpay, 16.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 p.m. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Subscriber from the first”’—There are several ma- 
chines for making bricks, but we must be excused from 
recommending one in particular. 

‘* Subseriber.’’—The Belgique Commerciale could doubt- 
less he obtained through any of the foreign booksellers in 
London. 

** View of the new Houses of Parliament.’’—We have re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. T. H. Ellis, in reply to Mr. 





Barry’s letter in our last, denying that Mr. B. was ignorant | 
The statement that the | 
print does not represent the tower as intended by the archi- | 


of his intention to publish the view. 


tect remains just where it was. 
“ Archi.’— 
* On Architectural Exhibitions”? next week. 


Received.—*' G. M. G."’ (next week), ‘“‘ R. B.”’ (ditto), 


“J. L.,’? “ W.M.” (Leeds), **C. W.’* (shall hear from 


us), ‘** O. O. T. 1. P.,”? “* H. M.”* Canterbury (thanks, we | 


have not room) ‘ Friend to the Buitper,” “‘T.$,’’ 
“2.0.” "tee? “2" “Gi hy wee 
thanks), ‘‘ C. G.,”’ “‘G. N.S.’ (a notice has appeared). 
“P.sS.,” “D. PL”? “ Practical Essays on the Fine Arts,”’ 


by John Burnett, F.R.S.: Bogue, Fleet-street. “ Dolman’s | 
‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- | 


Magazine,’’ for June. 
zine,”’ for June. ‘“‘A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy,’’ by 
the Rey. Thomas Milner, M.A.: OrrandCo. ‘“ Penning’s 
New and Economical System of Slating :"’ Office of the 
Bui_per, 2, York-street, Covent Garden. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MESSRS. WOOD & C o., DECORATIVE 


RTISTS, SIGN and GLASS WRITERS, GRAINERS, 
HOUSE PAINTERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS for 
REP ane ae e 





k-road, Lambeth ; and 23, Croas-street, 
Blac kfri ars-road, 


~ MASON. begs to call the attention of the | 


@F ¢ Nobility and Gentry to his superior Collection of Terrace | 


Pieces, Garden and Pleasure Ground Vases, Flower Pots, Foun- 
tains, &e. ke. Also Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to a great 
variety of Perforated Ornaments, for Parapets, Balconies, Terraces, 
and Garden Walls. Capitals, Trusses, Consols, Chimney Shafts, and 
other Ornaments, & 2, Coats ¢ f Arms finished in a superior manner, 
all at half the usual price.—25, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, 
from m Aes nW hart, Blackfriars-bridge. 


x NTE - 
r ME AC OCK, GAS FITTER, LANTERN 
@F «© MAKER, and METE R MANUFACTURER, ‘No.7, Snow- 
hill, Loudon, late of No. 71, Snow-hill, begs respectfully to inform 
Carpenters and Builders. and the Public m general, that in conse- 
quenee of his increasing business, he has been induced to take the 
above extensive premises, and having purchased Machinery at 
considerable cost for the manufacture of Metal Sash Bars and Stall 
Board Plates, is enabled to offer them a considerable reduction of 
the present prices.—Estimates given to any amount for the above, 
in Town and Country. 
















Cleanliness is necessarily at all times conducive to health, and this, 
as well as economy. is greatly ye moted by substi aoe for the 
noxious process of painting with oil and white lead 

ry al > ’ + rrw«c ryt 7 7s 

% !EPHENS’ DYES for STAINING 

b WOOD, as a SUBSTITUTE for PAINT. For decorating 

churches, large public rooms, and theatres, as well as private 

dwellings. When economy in expenditure of material and time is 
of importance, tthese Dyes will be found of the greatest advantage, 
as they givea rich colour to plain woods, while they reflect all the 
beauty of the natural graining, which is so superior to imitations 
by art, and, at the same time. avoid the disagreeable smell and 
deleterious consequences of paint. The Dyes, or Stains, are pre- 
pared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 54, Stamford-street, 

Blackfriars-road, London, in bottles of 6d. and 1s. each, and at 10s. 

per gotten. The Oak Colonr may be obtained in powder at &s. 

per lb., which dissolves in water to form the liquid, and 1 Ib. will 

make one a of stain. N.B. The trade supplied.—Sold also at 
the Office of “ The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don; and HOPKINS and PURVIS, 20, Greek-street, Soho, 


Treo we? +E a > 

RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 

The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 

vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on which policies are 

granted by this Office Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Secretary, 17 » New Bridge erect, ‘Blackfriars. 


.,cr? 

/ RC HI T E CTs’, ENGINEE RS’, and 
4 BUILDERS’ FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE C OMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London 

CHaimMas—SY DNE Y SMIRKE, Esq, A RA. 
TRUSTEES. 
The os Leverton Donak ison, Esq. | Anthony Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 

Sami nel Grimsdell, ¥ George Smith, Esq, F.S.A. 

The rates for both fire and Life Insurance are as low as can 
with safety he taken, Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yeariy, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 
may be left unpaid for seven years. or one-third till the end of life. 
Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal. &«., may be had at the Office, 69, 
Lombard-street, or of any of the Agents. 

AGENTS WANTED for those towns for which ary ointments 
have not yet been made a IHN REDDISH, anager: 


HE CITY ~ OF LONDON LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, FOR ACCUMULATIVE AND 

GENERAL ASSURANCES, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. 











DIRECTORS. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, Deanery, Hereford. 
Robt. Owen Aland, Esq., Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 
William Betts, Esq., Smithfield Bars 
James Risdon Bennett, Esq., M.D., Finsbury place. 
Jobtn Blakeway, Esq., Bedford-street. Covent garden. 
George Bulmer, Esq., Parliament-street. 
Charles Collick, Esq. iy Thames-street. 
G. M. Dowdeawell, Crown (ffice-row, Lx 5 
Charles Goodwin, Ea! : ‘Marlhorongh-house, Pall Mall. 
Robert Keate, Esq., "RS. Saville-r@w. 
The Rev. ¢ hariten Lane, M.A.. Parsonage, Kennington. 
Stephen H. Lee. Esq., East Lodge, Dalston. 
David Ogilvie, Eaq.. Montague -sjuare 
John Powis, Esq , Crooked-lane Chambers 
Lieut.-Colonel Rowland, Royal Artillery. 
W. Simpson, Esq, Bradmore-house, Hammersmith 
William Thacker, Esq.. 30 Te St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. 
William A. Thomas, Esq., Threadneedle-street. 
George Watson Wood, ‘Esq. v poeinousens, Pimlico 
Acrcary.—G. J. Parranc 
Sericrrons.- Mesara. Dean, Leeks, ‘and Hedpath 13, Swithin's-lane. 
This Society embraces every known advantage, or convettience, 
offered by any existing Life office. It combines three distinct yet 
co-operating systein: 
The MUTUAL SY STEM, securing all its advantages without ite 
risks or liabilities, an important consideration to Assure’ 
The PROPRIETARY 8Y — with the full penefite of its 
acknowledged security, simplicity, and econ and 
The ACCUMULATIVE or DE POSIT SYSTEM M, introduced by 
this Society, which perfects the principle of Life Assurance, the 
fall ar-ount of the Bre emiuma herng at all times available to the 


Assured. Also, HALP-CREDIT PREMIUMS for stipulated 
periods, a peculiarly advantageous arrangement for Young Lives, 
and for all persons with Advancing a, or ~ eee 
All further at >: he obt: 
REDERICH K LEEKS, Secretary 
achange Bulldings. 


WARD 
8, Royal 


The arch on examination appears to be sound. | goods d 
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PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


LWAYS ON SALE, a Large Assort- 
ment of DRY PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS 
and MATCHED BO ARDIN NG of all sorts, sorts, planed to a 
ickness, from 4 inch to 14 inch 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK Wives, SCANTLINGS, SASH 
ty W. CLEAVE'S Timber Yard, Wilton-road, Pimlicr, 
Teat Smith-street, Westminster.— Mouldings prepared by 


AT REDUCED 
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"THE SOCIETY of . of ARTS has awarded 


HONORARY T 


Srteiar ie Refub ne WATERERS sarangi 
scent 


Se Res entor of 
mS arent 
satan MNS en ee 
ae to manufacture and sell the 
Fach Valve har the anmeof the Patentec and Manufacturer 

















T. ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late S. 





* Dee RABOSARY andT peg rt iy re 

he Brickla NED FLOOR- 

ina “MATC BOARDING Fit FO FoR T: iMMibiaTe USE, and 
IN hy Cut d Seanth 





Sawing charged at 
mill prices. Very extensive Drying 5 
MUIRS PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &.. “Sawn on the most approved ouinetple, 
Boards, &., Frevared. Matched, and Guessett Muir’s Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 





rey ITECTURAL CARVING COM- 


PANY, Eccleston-place (late Sir P. CHANTHY’S — 


| 
i 








PATENT ARCHITECTURAL CARVING WORKS, 


Eecleston , Pimlica. 
PLASTERERS and ARTIFICIAL 
STONE MANU FACTURERS.—A large epetty of sae 





oad | CARS STONE DUST for SALE. — Apply at 
PAVING, 2 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 
Samet, 5 i Malt Cora Stores, Ploors of 


15, WHARF ee ut a = Azents 
paulyay Hagia Contra eemedmuacaiencnmean 


AEN STONE. — Contractors uiring 


lies in whole cargoes to London or any part of the Coast 
every information as to and aww ite rate of 
Fait eran Measra. W. eee. Ai, Millbenk- 
Steck: "at their Sut Suffer ad ce Wharf. — 4 "s 
their jerance ar beg o 
best A Stone is allowed i ~< —~4 trom Caaa. 


Wardonms, ond a ooray Canes description of Pavement laid 
KIN Nato, POLONCEA ws rus birtaies ra Vee ivoire 








ore being connected with the Thames by the G 
fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to ae 5" SOUTHAM, 
w Mills, 


Gil iinghamm-areet, Pimlico, 
N. B. _Estimates given ‘for Sawing and Planing 


charge 








OOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company's Establishment (fer Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Doc ks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the guma, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.— For scale of 
peieee, or license to work the atent, or any further information, 
address, post-paid, or apply to W. H. TANQUERAY, Secretary at 
the temporary offices of the C ompany, 28, New Broad-street, City. 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


. UH yr ‘WF . 
HE GENERAL WOOD - CUTTING 
COMPANY continue to receive the most satisfactory assu- 
rances from all who have given their improved wore; a trial, 
that there is no method of preparing floor- boards match: Linings 
skirtings, &c., by which accuracy, an y of mate- 
rial are so certainly obtained. In shooting, or groving and tongue- 
ing a board (although curved), the mach ice follows the e, 
removing no more than the skin ‘of the wood, and by the use of a 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a perfect 
surface, thus a necessity of reducing its thickness in 
order to plane out the hollows. The compen being neither 
builders nor timber merchants, unconnected with any trade but 
that of sawing and planing, and depending solely on the publie for 
& moderate interest on their capital, are determined, by an assi- 
duocus attention to the interests of their customers, both as regards 
workmanship and general business arrangements, to merit a conti- 
nuance of their support. 


* > cy "a" 

ESSRS. HOPKINS and Co. solicit the 

attention of Architects, Builders, Upholsterers, and the 

ey generally to their REGISTERED SE P- REGU LATING 

LIN Ds, which, cs using entirely with the centre line, is 
larly suited to French casements and high windows. OUT IDE 
s BLINDS ON IMPROVED BALANCE AC TION 

i and Co. are the sole manufactarers of BAKRON'S PATENT 

METAL GROOVE ACTION, contrived for the easy and noiseless 

carriage of curtains on Brass or Wood Poles. This action has been 

much used, and with invariable success for octagon, bow, and 
other shaped windows. Models constantly on show. 

HOPKINS and Co., late James Barron, Window Blind Manu- 

| facturers, Cabinet and General Brass Founders, 40, Castle-street, 
East, Oxford rset London ; and at Biemingham. 


n" AJ 
NOXELL’ S ?p ATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory. 
REGENT-STREET and igi, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent Saeed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, whew Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
arge Establishments, and others, having cane now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shatter foe durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 


UNNETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
REVOLVING IRON AND. go savers SHUTTERS, 


ORNAMENT ay R33 ALLA SASH BARS Y ~temaaatae &e., 
N BRASS, COPPER, ZIN 
Reg TS to solicit a comparison Ce the Revolving 
Shutters (either iron or wood) of any other Makers, pastes their 
oo oe The extraordinary demand, arising from the uni- 
ersal satisfaction given, for BUNNETT and CORPE’S PATENT 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS jof which some thousands have been 
fixed in all parts of the Kingdom), having induced other parties to 
attempt the introduction, by the’ most absurd representations, of 
sundry old and discarded inventions as Improvements, B. and 
assure their Friends and the Public that, during their most exten- 
sive use, they have adopted every really practical improvement that 
skill and experience could suggest. A great reduction has also been 
made in the price, and they are now {.. CHEAPER, as well as 
BETTER, t any othe 
The prices of the Patent } Metallic Sash Bars, &c. have been revised 
and reduced; Shop Fronts, &«, completely fitted and fixed ina 
superior atyle, either plain or ornamental Strong drawn moulded 
a plates hendoousely engraved. Shop Fronts, &., com- 
lazed with best p' giasa. 
sey IGHTS ane Coe to any design or extent in Wrought 
on Caat-ine Copper, or Zine. 
Ba C. & ro aleo oe scle licencees for MARVIN ond MOOKE'S 
PATENT DIAGON AL GRATINGS, for areas at shop fronts, for 
shop, warehouse, and balcony floors, &., which yews trp | 
the light, yet admits of ies walking over or standing on the 


*TMPROVED PATER? Ay § Azp FLOORING CRAMPS 
Patentees of Self. Ac’ ma... Eftuvia T for Sewers, Drai 
ufactarers < ca roved 


machinery ed forballdert eaeeor may be 


| seem i. om & opera a ae the W 




















Estimates — ond Contracts ie, in town or country. 
Patterns, and ev particular may be obtained, on sot applica at 
the Ufties of the P Palanan ai Lombard-street. Loudon sinpreceies 
Works, Deptford, K 





m their ex xportations from 


OCKHILL PAVING STONE. —Shipy 
Wharf, ‘ss, Wapping on spplration to ackxAN ER DUNN 
Uae Ne iL ise fore Steet, Typo comnl Po 


»' coraTrses, 


NSTON STONE, used for Building the 


New Honses of Parliament, ~—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any rated foe its & on the shortest noties. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its urability, colour, and textare, 
is well known, having in te all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for Pullding the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 
&c. &e. Fectiities are at hand for forwarding it to all of the 
Kingdom. - lication to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co. 
Austen, near f heffield, Yorkshire 











BY ILDERS, MASONS, &e., will realise 
vedustion in the COST of M RBLE WORK, b& 
eir orders to the WESTMINSTER MARBLE Cc om. 
BANYS WORKS for Working and Polishing Marble by Patent 
The ‘Trade will find a great advantage from th eS ees ma 
equal to the cost of the labour, as Vein Marble Chimney- 
are soldat the small charge of #<. each, which Le enab r the 
Mason to realise a great Profit : also a liberal © ion to Per- 
sons acting as Agents, for Monuments and large rene -pieces.— 
Direct, Westminster Marble Company, Earl-street, malywatcteet, 
Millbank, London. 


sAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 


PIMLICO MARBLE and 8TONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, bezs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasonable terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his 


GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elanorate Works produced 
ata reduced cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
requis geay | and truth 

ONTS from 5. upwards. 

MONUMENTS ons TOMBS in great variet AH design. 

The most varied Assortment of ORNAMENTAL, PLAIN, and 
ENCAUSTIC TILES, in Town, on view. 

Pane won A -eandit eces, TOM «2.66... ce eene = 








Vei rble 
RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which iirauct 5 5. C. has 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &c. &c. 
_ Goods Landed, oused, and Delivered. 








‘“AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE.— 

Under the pateenene of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 

Duke of Wellington. and th Ge peas o he "Nobility, the most 
eminent Architects, Builders, &e. peautiful material has 


been introduced into Buckingham Poe the drawing-rooms at 
Osborne, Apsley House, Strathfieldsaye, &c. 4c, and it is now 
taking the place of marble in the mansions of the nobility gene- 
rally. It is also extensively used in Government the pria- 
cipal railway stations, and other public buildings. It can only he 
distinguished from real marble by ite supertor brilliancy of ‘ish, 


and it is 

narhle. a choles poeta 
jasper, ¥ antique, jet black, 
of the price of marble. Am the 
atietn oer all doscet slot wot ilasters, col in 
table tops o ptions, pi amns, 

tazzas, mural tablets, baths, wash-stand tops, &c. &c. — 
dairy s shel ives, flooring and plain slate-work in 





Tal executed on 

ngly terms. elsh slate of the finest de- 

scription, at very reduced pion 55. pan supplied with 

whole — Cee 4 Oy “a = ot both direct 

from the Ce? A book o' prices will be forwarded on ca 

tion to Mr. MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works, Upper Te. 
plac:, London. 





OOFING SLATES.—Present Cash Prices 


for the best BANGOR BLUE SLATES on the Wharf, via : 
Duch M of 1,200 slates & 








—% Pimlico. 
_X. B. Bricks, Tiles, Chimney- pots, —— ime, Stone, &e. Ae 








of every quality always on hand at 

made to pattern at a short on By Patent 

tiles. Lime, sand, gravel, Unicks and tiles of ev ; 
Dutch clinkers, house red and — sarang ditto, &e. 

&e. Fire Bricks Hy unloading in the river, and a con- 
siderable saving to one wanting large quantities taking 

them from the ships 


TO IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS, 8, ENGINEERS, 
HYARPENS and MOORE, of the Delph 





Fire Brick and Clay W ya ther f the 
poe hm mye yey Fire- and © have 
amsortment ‘VIRE-BRICKS, 


constantly are 

LU MPs, BURRS. aan BLES, &., &c. also Crucibles or Casting - 
pots, at their Dept, No 3, W City Basin, City-road ; the 
whole made of clay of superior @ , and burnt te suit every 


ex y for Furnace t om Hearths, by the ase of 
which great w metal is prevented. also solicit the 
make ~ XA h poy TR caputer quale 
of very Fs 

and which they feel agured will on trial give entire and complete 
further to observe, that the utmost 

won © pee on Pe Os Ee ae 


Peis) eee meee 


a 
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MORTGAGE ASP. ET GEFICE, . No. 123, 

ERSONS requiring LOANS by way of | 

MORTG AGE, or otherwiae, apon any available secarity, | 

pay at all tirnes procure an advance to the extent of from £100 to 

£i* rem, of so much as the property will bear, by applying to Mr. 
ERAY. surveyor, at the offices as above. 


x ! To expedite the procureti ion, personal application at the | 


ofiee would in all cases be pater, the party bringing with them 
the abstract of title. plans. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILL 1AM 

WooD, Jun, Manufacturer of Kem ’ortand, and 

Both Cement. Hine Vins Lime Works, CHU cil athe. 

BOTTLE RHITIE, Sole Consivonee for Atkinson's ‘Cement. —irey 
tone Lime Deptt. Cement Chimhey-pots of erery pattern. 





EENE’S PATENT M ARBLE CEMENT 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestractible Stucco, which 
her he prepares d for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
Adit m of Portland or other stone dust. 

it isa cheap and efliciexit substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave. and other mouldings, in its ap plication for which pur 
poses it cheeks the progres of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 
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